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A PINK WEDDING, 

CHAPTER I. 

'to boot and saddle.' 

jN their return to the tea-house, 
they foand Mrs. Moltbury and 
Augustas improving the shin- 
ing hours in sleep. From the beatified 
expression on Augustus' countenance, he 
■was probably dreaming that he was 
trying on a new suit, or inspecting 
patterns of materials which would 
VOL. II. 20 
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make up into * sweet things in trouser- 
ings.' 

Whether or not this was the stuff his 
dreams were made of, they were at 
once rudely dispelled by Mauleverer with : 
* Hi I wake up, old fellow !' while Mr. 
Moltbury aroused his wife in a gentler, but 
equally efficacious manner, by putting his 
hand on her shoulder and remarking : 
' Julia, my dear, it's time to be resuming 
our journey.' 

^ Wha* journey ?' asked Mrs. Moltbury, 
in somnolent tones, and looking about her 
in a slightly dazed manner. 

* Ha, ha, ha I Julia, you have been 
asleep. We found you, my love, gracefully 
reclining in the arms of Morpheus.' 

Had Morpheus been a gay Lothario of 
flesh and blood Mrs. Moltbury could not 
have looked more insulted. 
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^ Not at all, Geoffrey/ said Mrs. Molt- 
bury, suddenly shaking off the drowsy god 
and speaking with considerable dignity* 
' Far from it. Asleep, indeed I I wish 
you would not be so ridiculous, Geoffrey, as 
to make statements which you must know 
are without an atom of foundation.' 

' But, my dear Julia, I do not see why 
you should be so jealous of a weasel-like 
reputation. A weasel might certainly feel 
it a slur on his character, I may say a blot 
on his escutcheon, and a foul stain on his 
family motto of " Nunquam dormiOy^ to be 
caught asleep. And he might feel, though 
he could not cry out with Cassio, " Repu- 
tation, reputation I Oh, I have lost my 
reputation I" But in a human being there 
is nothing derogatory ' 

* Nothing in the least so, if one }ms been 
asleep.. But I haven't. I have heard 
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every word every one of you have been say- 
ing for the last half-hour.' 

^Why, my dear, we have only this 
moment returned. For the last half-hour 
we have been several hundred yards from 
you, and I can vouch that not one of us 

used speaking-trumpets.' 

^ Oh, GeoflBrey, do let us drop the subject,' 
said Mrs. Moltbury. ' We have had quite 
enough of it.' 

^ Very well, my dear,' said Mr. Moltbury, 
good-naturedly; and dropped the subject 
was, except for a moment or two in Mr. 
Moltbury's mind, to which the following 
unanswerable question presented itself : 
^ Why will frail humanity ever deem it an 
insult to be accused of sleeping after having 
most unmistakably indulged in that innocent 
and simple refreshment ?' 

I cannot answer the question any more 
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than Mr. Moltbury could. ' YouVe been 
asleep ' seems to be as irritating a remark 
as ' You Ve been drinking ;' and the ' No, I 
haven't/ is generally given as indignantly 
to the one accusation as to the other. 

' To boot and saddle ' was now the mot 
dordre. As regards the first part of the 
injunction, Augustus again illustrated the 
moral, ' Don't wear tight boots in Japan/ 
To get these showy articles off had been 
hard ; to get them on again now, under 
existing circumstances, proved impossible. 

^ T suppose they haven't such a thing as 
a little French boot-powder in the estab- 
lishment V gasped Augustus, as he desisted 
from his struggles and heaved a piteous 
sigh. 

Of course not; and as there was as much 
chance of Augustus' boots going on with- 
out boot-powder, as there is of a gun going 
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off without g^i^n-powder, the gilded youth 
was fain to mount, shorn of what had been 
his most glorious attribute at starting. 

Poor Augustus was much put out, and 
in this frame of mind he perpetrated a 
daring burglary upon himself, if, that is 
to say, there be any truth in Shakespeare's 
statement that 

* He robs himself who spends a bootless grief.' 

' Now, before we start,' said Mauleverer, 
* I must tell you that by going just a little 
out of our way, we might take the oppor- 
tunity of doing Daiboots, the far-famed 
Buddhist idol of Japan. You may not 
have another opportunity before you leave 
this country, Mrs. Moltbury. And to leave 
Japan without having seen Daiboots, 
would be to leave Rome without having 
seen St. Peter's.' 
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* Or Norwickshire without having seen 
Hurstenhohne Priory/ said Mrs. Molt- 
bury. 

' Or London without doing the Burling 
ton Arcade/ said Augustus. 

' Or the Houses of Parliament/ said Mr. 
Moltbury. 

* Well, shall we say Daiboots ?' asked 
Mauleverer. ^ It is necessary to decide at 
once in order to let the bettoes know where 
to meet us.' 

' I should Kke it very much indeed/ said 
Mrs. Moltbury. 

* And so should 1/ acquiesced Violet. 

' By all means let us do Daiboots, then/ 
said Mr. Moltbury. 'By the way, 
Augustus, my boy, you are the only one 
who has abstained from voting.' 

' Oh, I Ve had enough of boots/ said the 
brilliant youth. 
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*^Ha, ha, hal' laughed Mr. Moltbury. 
^ Upon my word that's not bad — not at all 
bad. " He has had enough of boots 1" 
Ha, ha, ha !' 

' It can't be helped,' said Mauleverer. 
'The " ayes " have it. Daiboots.' 

This last word was addressed in a loud 
tone of voice to the hettoes who had stood 
round awaiting instructions, and who now, 
after ducking their heads, and giving the 
short, sharp little ' Heh,' which means 
'yes,' and resembles nothing so much as 
a hiccough nipped in the bud, started off at 
a long swinging trot, Augustus' hetto 
proudly bringing up the rear with 
his master's boots slung round his 
neck.' 

^ Saionara,* said Mauleverer, as he 
turned his pony's head away from the tea- 
house. 
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^ Saionaray said the Moltbury family, 
one and all. 

^ Saionara, saionara,^ said the cheery old 
host and his two smiling httle daughters, 
over and over again, as they rubbed their 
knees and bowed their heads low. 

The cry was taken up by the surround 
ing crowd of villagers, and the little caval- 
cade moved off amidst a regular storm of 
' saionaras' 

Daiboots was not more than about four 
miles from Fugisawa, and the path was 
mostly through paddy and cotton-fields. 
The distance was accomplished by the 
sturdy, though not very sure-footed Japan- 
ese ponies without any mishap, and the 
great idol soon burst upon the astonished 
gaze of the travellers. The first they saw 
of it was an enormous bronze head appearing 
over some trees, and after riding about a 
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few hundred yards farther, they arrived at 
the grand gateway, affording entrance to 
the sacred precincts. 

Here the bettoes, somewhat blown by 
their rapid cross-country work, were in 
readiness to hold the ponies, and the party 
at once dismounted, Augustus having been 
provided with a pair of straw sandals at 
the tea-house. 

On one side of the gateway was a gigan- 
tic wooden idol, painted red. It was 
shaped in the human form (but not divine), 
grotesquely hideous; the eyes squinted 
atrociously inwards, the nose spread over 
half the face, and the comers of the mouth 
were drawn downwards in a sardonic grin. 
The monstrosity was in a sort of wooden 
cage, in front of which was a wire screen. 
Of course this object came under the ex- 
amination of our travellers, and they noticed 
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that not only the idol itself but the wire 
screen in front of it was covered with little 
pellets of paper. An explanation of the 
phenomenon was naturally asked, but 
Mauleverer, instead of at once giving one, 
pointed to a pilgrim, weary and footsore, 
who was toiling towards them. 

* If we stand a little on one side/ said 
Mauleverer, 'and observe the actions of 
this individual approaching us, we shall 

have, if I mistake not, a practical illustra- 
tion of the modus operandi. I warn you 
that the process is not a nice one, but still 
in the pursuit of knowledge we must take 
the bad with the good/ 

* Quite so,' said Mr. Moltbury. * As 
Macaulay remarks, " It is certain that 
those who will not crack the shell will never 
get the kernel." Let us crack the shell.' 

With this the party withdrew a few 
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paces on one side, and awaited the unfold- 
ing of the mystery with considerable 
curiosity. The pilgrim (for such Maule- 
verer knew him to be by his soiled white 
garments and his staflf) was most appa- 
rently suffering from ophthalmia. Halting 
within a few feet of the wire screen, he 
made a low obeisance, and gazed with his 
ophthalmic orbs for several moments intently 
on the figure. Then with the anxious 
expression of a gambler who stakes his last 
on the throw of the dice ; or, better still, 
of the rifleman at Wimbledon, as he takes 
the cartridge which is to decide the match, 
the poor pilgrim drew a scrap of paper 
from his breast, tore off a piece, and chewed 
it pensively. Approaching nearer to the 
figure he paused — ^perhaps in prayer — and 
then ejected the papier mdchS missile from 
his mouth. 
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^ Bravo 1' cried Mauleverer. ^ He's hit 
him in the eye/ 

The pilgrim turned a merry face on the 
group, whose presence he had hitherto 
ignored or been unconscious of, chuckled, 
and nodded his head. 

'And that means?' asked Mr. Molt- 
bury. 

' Means,' replied Mauleverer, ' that one 
eye of the patient will be cured. He is 
only half way out of the wood, how- 
ever ; he has got to hit the other one 
now.' 

'Ha, ha, ha!' laughed Mr. Moltbury; 
' this pilgrimage affords us a new reading 
with a vengeance of that line which we 
learn from another pilgrimage — Childe 
Harold's : 

* "Do proper homage to thine idol's eyes." ' 

A second time did the pilgrim perform 
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the process of mastication and ejection, and 
again did he score * a hit, a very palpable 
hit/ right in the idol's other eye. 

With a glad countenance he made an 
obeisance to the god, another to the Tojins, 
whom he saw were interested beholders, 
and then went on his way rejoicing. 

^ I daresay he'll really get better for 
that,' observed Mauleverer, * and that 
hideous red demon will get the credit 
of it/ 

' Yes, pretty certain to,' said Mr. Molt- 
bury. * Imagination can certainly create a 
disease, and as Nature is after all pretty 
fair in the distribution of good and evil, I 
don't see why imagination should not cure 
one.' 

' What a dab he was at it/ remarked 
Augustus. 

^ I should think he must have practised 
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a great deal at home/ said Mauleverer, 
* probably on some aged relative.' 

' His " Aunt Sally," I should think/ 
suggested Augustus. 

' Ha, ha, ha !' laughed Mr. Moltbury. 
'Upon my word that's not bad. A relative 
—his "Aunt Sally I" Ha, ha, ha 1 It 
shows a ready — ha, ha, ha ! — a ready wit. 
Ha, ha, ha !' 

Exasperated reader, bear with him. He 
really possessed much wisdom — worldly, 
innate, and scholarly. But Solomon had » 
his little failing. Why should not Mr. 
Moltbury in his generation have his ? 

' I really cannot see anything to laugh 
at,' said Mrs. Moltbury. ' I think it was 
a disgusting exhibition. How it would 
have shocked your grandfather, my dear, 
with his exquisite sense of Iax haute 
politesse.^ 
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' Here is another suppliant/ said Mau- 
leverer, and all eyes, including those of 
Mrs. Moltbury, haute politesse notwith- 
standing, were turned in the direction 
indicated. 

This time the pilgrim was an old woman 
with an enormous polypus on her nose. 

'You may call all this expanding the 
mind, Geoffrey dear ; I call it — in this 
instance especially— morbid curiosity,' said 
Mrs. Moltbury, bringing her gold glasses 
up to her eyes, and narrowly scrutinising 
the new comer's infirmity. * Dear me, 
what can it matter to an old thing like 
that whether she has a polypus or 
not V ^ 

* I daresay she was pretty once,' said 
Mauleverer, 'and the vanity has lasted 
long after the cause of it has disappeared. 
I see by the plucked-out eyebrows that she 
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has been married. At all events she has 
had one admirer in her day/ 

^ Poor old creature/ moralised Mr. Molt- 
bury. ^ Sic transit gloria femince. She 
may have been the belle of her village, 
some bright-eyed laughing little moosmie^ 
a kind of Japanese Kitty Tyrell amongst 
the young Niphons, stealing their poor 
hearts away.' 

' Not with that polypus/ said Mrs. Molt- 
bury, who had a way of nailing her colours 
to the mast directly the first shot of a 
discussion was fired. 

* Well, but she did not always have that, 
I presume, Julia, my dear.' 

^ I'm sure she must have,' said Mrs. 
Moltbury, decisively . ' It looks like our own 
oaks at Hurstenholme, the gnarled and 
knotted growth of centuries.' 

VOL. II. 21 
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Hyperbole was the good lady's prevailing 
figure of speech. 

* Well, supposing she had, Julia : a lover 
would not have seen it.' 

* Then he must have been blind/ observed 
Mrs. Moltbury. 

* That's exactly what all lovers are, my 
dear ; or, if by chance he did see it, it would 
have been beautiful in his eyes. Remem- 
her the lover 

' " Sees Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt." 

And, dear me,' added Mr. Moltbury, giving 
a chuckle, which he always did when an 
apt quotation from * our old friend ' rose to 
his mind — ^ dear me, what a strange coin- 
cidence : our old friend Horace has some- 
thing of this sort, with an allusion to this 
very self-same aflEliction we have been dis- 
cussing I After remarking, in his own 
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inimitable way, that a mistress's unsightly 
blemishes escape the blind lover, or even 
give him pleasure, he instances " Veluti 
Balhiniim polypus HagncBy^ which being 
interpreted is, *' As the polypus of Hagna 
does to Balbinus." Admitting for the 
sake of argument, Julia, that this Hagna 
had her polypus from youth, I'll be bound, 
on the authority of Horace, that she had 
her Balbinus also.' 

I wonder, well versed as he was in this 
Latin poet, that Mr. Moltbury had not 
learned from him that there was another 
form of blindness which attacks parents as 
severely as lovers — how one father * calls 
his squinting brat a leering little rogue,' 

and how another ' lavishes terms of endear- 
ment on his young cub who's a precocious 
thief,' and so on, with many other instances 
of parental fatuity. He must have come 

21—2 
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across this passage, for it occurs in the self- 
same satire from which he has just quoted 
the romantic attachment of Balbinus to 
Hagna. I daresay he has, and I daresay 
he laughed heartily over it, without seeing 
how fitly it applied to himself, as any of us 
under similar conditions would probably do. 
The old pilgrim went through the same 
preparations as her predecessor with the 
sore eyes, but, alas 1 they did not lead to 
the same successful result. 

Whether it was that the old woman was 
nervous, which was very likely ; or that she 
had no teeth wherewith to prepare the ammu- 
nition properly, which was likelier still ; or 
that the polypus interfered with the line of 
fire, which was likeliest of all, I cannot state 
for certain : but whatever the reason, the re- 
sult was monotonous in its unvaryingfailure. 
The object of her aim was, of course, the 
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idol's nose, and she seemed to hit him 
everywhere but there. As she neared the 
prescribed limit, whatever it was, to the 
number of her trials, her fire became wilder 
and wider, some of her shots getting no 
farther than the wire grating. 

Her very last chance was thrown away 
in this manner, and she gave up the 
attempt with a weary sigh, which meant, 
' I must just take my polypus back again.' 
Heaven knows how many miles she had 
dragged it in the hope of ridding herself for 
ever of it ; but now that dream was over, 
and she prepared to retrace her misguided 
footsteps with that sickening of the heart 
which some of us might feel as we leave the 
physician's consulting-room with hope and 
our two guineas left behind. 

It was a piteous old face, but, fortunately 
for its owner, it turned to where there was 
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ever sympathy for the sorrowing. In an 
instant Violet was by her side. 

* There, there, never mind/ said Violet, 
as she patted the old woman's shoulder 
with one hand, and pressed some money 
into the skinny, palsied palm with the other. 
* Here, Gus, give me some more money.' 

^ Here you are, Vi,' said Augustus, pull- 
ing out a handful of silver itchibooSy which 
was immediately transferred to the pilgrim's 
scrip, and away she went, pleasantly, not 
to say cheerfully, resigned to her sentence 
of perpetual polypus for life. 

* You'll bring a regular invasion of beg- 
gars upon us, I'm afraid. Miss Moltbury^ 
They always swarm about these places,' 
said Mauleverer, smiling. 

'It's just the same at home,' said Mr. 
Moltbury. * I look upon that young 
woman ' 
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* Young lady, if you please, Geoffrey/ 
said Mrs. Moltbury. 

* Certainly, my dear, if you wish it. But 
I really thought that was now a title 
completely relegated to damsels of the bar 
and counter. However, anything to please 
you. I look upon that young lady, 
Mauleverer ' 

' How can you, Geoffrey, apply a term to 
your own daughter in the very same breath 
in which you have expressed your belief 
that it was only fit for barmaids and shop- 
girls r 

* Well, girl, then. Well get it presently* 
I look upon that girl, Mauleverer, as the 
greatest enemy our Charity Organisatioc^ 
Society have. She is a thorn in their side 
which all my efforts fail to extract.' 

' Well, I'm sure, papa, IVe found out a 
deserving object this time,' pleaded Violet* 
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^ Just look at the poor old thing. She has 
suddenly stopped, as if she had forgotten 
something, and is coming back to the idol. 
Though he did nothing for. her, she is 
going, I feel certain, to drop some of the 
money I gave her into his money-box in 
front of his cage. New, doesn't that show 
a sweet, forgiving spirit in the poor dear 
old thing r 

*The poor dear old thing,' having ar- 
rived in front of the idol, proceeded at once 
to give full play to her 'sweet, forgiving 
spirit.' The first word of forgiveness she 
uttered was one which sounded like * Baca /' 
and which, being one of the most opprobri- 
ous in the Japanese language, was generally 
hurled at the intrusive Tojin (foreigner). 
Her next act of gratitude was to throw 
» stone at his demonship, and then, 
after shaking her skinny fist and making 
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a face at him, she resumed her homeward 
journey, apparently much relieved in her 
mind. 

There was a general laugh at the fair alms- 
giver; but Violet got out of it very well with: 

* There, you see, my charity has led to a 
more brilliant result than I could ever have 
dared to hope for. It has weaned her from 

the paths of idolatry/ 

More time than they could well afford 
having now been spent at the portals of Dai- 
boots, a move was made towards the gigantic 
graven image itself. The path leading to 
his feet was paved with flat stones, and 
was — as idolatrous paths are — perfectly 
fimooth and straight. On either side, mak- 
ing it very pleasant as well as smooth and 
straight, camelUa- trees (not such as we know 
in these climes, but thirty feet high), ferns, 
and orange-trees grew in plentiful profusion. 
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though with regularity, making a vista 
which concentrated the sight on the stupen- 
dous figure. 

* There you are, ladies and gentlemen,' 
said Mauleverer, halting about fifty yards 
from the base, where the coup d'odl is sup- 
posed to be most effective. ^ There you 
are, rather larger than life ; and as regards 
being natural, I'll leave that to your own 
judgment. Feast your eyes on what is, I 
believe, the biggest idol in the universe, and 
considered by many the eighth wonder of 
the world. Make the most of him, for 
Daiboots' days are numbered, they say* 
Intercourse with the nations of the earth 
has been his downfall, and the Japanese 
contemplate melting him down and selling 
him for bronze, or making him up into orna- 
ments to deck the fire-sides and halls of the 
once hated Tojin. 
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The figure was certainly imposing by 
reason of its size, to give an idea of which I 
will merely mention that each thumb, which 
Mauleverer himself measured for the benefit 
of the party, was three feet in circumference, 
and that the rest was in due proportion* 
It was represented sitting in a cross-legged 
attitude, with the fingers of the hands 
joined at the tips, as if he were just going 
to twiddle his thumbs, or had just left 
off. 

Of course there were a numerous body of 
priests of the order of Daiboots, fat and 
sleek like the rest of their brethren, who 
were rather empresses in their attentions, 
until they recognised in Mauleverer an old 
hand who knew quite as much of the matter 
as they did. 

The interior of Daiboots was like a small 
Roman Catholic chapel, and was lighted 
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by two small windows in the back of the 
figure. On the altars were numerous gilt 
images of Buddhist saints, in front of which 
burned the sacred 'joss-sticks/ These are 
supposed never to go out, but I imagine 
the vestal virgins of Daiboots, or whoever 
do duty for them, are not very particular 
in the matter. 

Having done the famed idol inside and 
out, they retraced their steps to the gate- 
way, remounted their ponies, and after 
Mauleverer had informed his hettoes that 
Odewarra was to be the next halting-place, 
jhe party started off at a smart trot to make 
up for lost time. 

At this pace they very soon struck once 
more on the Tokaido, a circumstance which 
did not tend to Mrs. Moltbury's peace of 
mind. 

' Are you/ she asked, ' q^uite sure, Mr. 
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Mauleverer, that we shan't meet any more 
of those horrid DaimioSy and their dread* 
ful two-sworded retainers V 

'But I thought, my dear, you were 
such an admirer of the feudal system/ 
said Mr. Moltbury. *And yet here you 
are abusing it, on the very first occasion 
which has brought you into contact with it/ 

' There's no chance whatever, Mrs. 
Moltbury,' said Mauleverer, reassuringly ; 
* this is quite out of their line of march.' 

The worthy lady's fears — which, con- 
sidering the events of the morning, were 
certainly not to be wondered at — being 
thus calmed, she was enabled to give her- 
self up to the unalloyed enjoyment of the 
beautiful scenery which now gladdened 
their eyes. 

In the whole of its course throughout 
the length of Niphon, the Tohaido is per- 
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haps nowhere ttiore beautiful than at that 
spot where our travellers now found them- 
selves. For some miles their road was a 
leafy avenue of cedar, maple, and bamboo. 
On their right, sometimes nestling amidst 
clumps of trees, sometimes standing boldly 
forth, as if proud of their picturesque 
beauty — as they well might be — were 
snug, peaceful homesteads, the tops of 
their thatched roofs bright with iris-flowers, 
and their carefully swept court-yards in 
front sterling vouchers for the cleanHness 
and order reigning within. Behind these 
abodes the hills rose in varied forms, richly 
wooded from foot to summit, the foliage 
diversified by the dark shades of the cedar, 
the bright scarlet of the maple, and the 
light tints of the feathery-leaved bamboo. 
On their left, the dancing waters of a bay, 
' darkly, .deeply, beautifully blue,' rippled 
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almost to their horses' hoofs with a gentle 
murmur, as if whispering, ' Look at me, I 
am lovelier still.' 

Par away to seaward was the Island of 
Oosimah, lying in the hazy distance like a 
purple flower on the tranquil bosom of the 
ocean. The island recalled associations 
not altogether pleasant. It had been, after 
twenty-nine days at sea, the first land they 
had sighted on that eventful morning 
when Augustus — But is it not'all written 
down in the first chapter of this book ? 

A little farther on they came upon an 
old disused grave-yard on the very hem of 
the sea, where, like Timon of Athens, 
many a Japanese of a long-past generation 
had miEide 

* His everlasting mansion 
Upon the beached verge of the salt flood.' 

By this sombre spot they lingered for 
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some moments, while Mauleverer pointed 
out to them, amidst dank grass and crumb- 
ling stone, the remains of what had once 
been life-sized figures of men and women, 
moulded in terra cotta. These images 
were so time-worn, mutilated, and covered 
with lichen and other vegetable growths, 
that had not especial attention been drawn 
to them they would have been passed by 
unnoticed. 

* They are relics of one of the most curi- 
ous customs practised amongst the ancient 
Japanese,' explained Mauleverer, as he de- 
tached a piece of moss from a terra-cotta 
head with his riding- whip. 

' Indeed T said Mr. Moltbury, with great 
interest, for he liked a little archaeology 
when it came easily and pleasantly across 
his path, as in the present instance. * I 
should have thought they had been merely 
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monuments to departed worth ; but I can- 
not be right in that surmise, for the custom 
is by no means curious, being common 
enough amongst ourselves, and all civilised 
nations, as, I am sure, a visit to Kensal 
Green, P^re la Chaise, etc., will amply 
testify.' 

* Perhaps,' suggested Mrs. Moltbury, who 
also liked chipping off little tit-bits of 
archaeology from the memorials of the 
past, ' these figures were casts of those 
who died and were buried with them, so 
that, when the more perishable flesh had 
passed away, the vanished forms were still 
preserved.' 

* No, Mrs. Moltbury,' said Mauleverer ; 
' ingenious and poetical, but wrong.' 

* Perhaps,' suggested Augustus, * the old 
Japs were given to bolting without paying 
their rents, you know ; and when they 
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were hard up and wanted to make a bolt 
of it, they'd say they were dead, and have 
a funeral with one of these figures in the 
coffin, while they quietly sloped off to the 
Continent by the first steamer, you know, 

or something of that sort.' 

* Likewise ingenious, not poetical, slightly 

anachronistic, and also wrong,' said Maule- 
verer. 

' It was very good though, wasn't it ? — 
very good ; ha, ha, ha I' came from Mr. 
Moltbury. 

* Come, Miss Moltbury, you are the 
only one who has not hazarded an opinion,' 
remarked Mauleverer. 

'Perhaps,' said Violet, 'there were 
body-snatchers amongst the Japanese in 
those days, as there used to be amongst 
ourselves many years ago, and when those 
horrid creatures stole a corpse they left 
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one of these figures bandaged up in grave- 
clothes, or whatever the burial custom on 
those points used to be, so as to deceive 
the relatives if by chance they came to see 
that the body was where they had laid it/ 

'My dear child,' said Mrs. Moltbury, 
^ you make one positively creep ; and you 
betray an absolutely ghoulish familiarity 
with the subject that must quite shock Mr. 
Mauleverer, and make him wonder how 
we can have brought you up/ 

'Yes, Violet,' said Mr. Moltbury, 'he 
will think your custom from childhood has 
been to 

"Talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs."' 

* Decidedly sensational. Miss Moltbury ; 
but also, like the preceding conjectures, 
decidedly wide of the mark/ said Mau- 
leverer, laughing heartily at Violet's sur- 
mise. He had expected some pretty, 
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pathetic little fancy from those soft lips, 
and lo 1 they had dropped a sentiment 
worthy of a hungry ghoul. * No ; you 
will never guess, and so I may as well 
enlighten you at once. In the dim ages 
of the past, whenever an emperor or 
empress of Japan was consigned to the 
tomb, it was the custom to bury their at- 
tendants up to the neck in a ghastly circle 
round the royal grave.' 

* What, alive V asked Violet. 

' Yes, alive, and, I presume, ^' kicking," 
if not in the body, in the spirit.' 

A thrill of horror burst from the two 
ladies. 

' Amongst other advantages/ continued 
Mauleverer, 'this plan made the attendants 
keenly solicitous concerning the health and 
safety of their sovereign master or mistress, 
and whenever the crowned head was laid 
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low on a bed of sickness, their zeal and 
devotion far surpassed the attentions of 
tiven the nearest and dearest relative of 
the blood royal. At last, after this sort 
of thing had gone on for a thousand years 
or two, it was suggested — and I should 
imagine the suggestion did not emanate 
wholly from the uneasy head which wore 
the crown of the period — that the attend- 
ants might be allowed on the melancholy 
occasion to provide terra-cotta substitutes, 
which, it was pointed out, would look just 
as well, last better, and be a great deal 
pleasanter to the departed spirit of the 
sovereign, to say nothing of the trifling 
recommendation on the score of humanity. 
Taking all things into consideration, the 
suggestion was adopted — Ecce signa ! — and 
the barbarous custom of burying the poor 
creatures alive in this way aboUshed for 
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ever. Now we must really be pusliing on, 
or we shan't get into Odewarra until dark. 
Thus urged, the party hastily left the 
graveyard and pushed on at a trot; Mr. 
Moltbury gaily humming the following to 
the tune of * Jeanette and Jeannot,' as he 
pounded gaily along : 

^ Oh, had I been an emperor of mighty old Japan, 
I'd have buried terra cotta and have spared my serving- 
man.' 

It was not thus in the Toujour*$ gai — Vive 
la bagatelle style that Mr. Moltbury 
usually comported himself when taking his 
tours abroad. At Paris, Biarritz, Rome, 
or any other of these well-known haunts^ 
he was a Briton. Here, amidst the re- 
freshing novelties to be found at every 
turn in the fair Land of the Rising Sun, 
he was still a Briton, but a Briton with 
the chill oS. 

* Upon my word,' he exclaimed, ' this 
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country makes a boy of me again. Julia, 
my dear, it's wonderful how you keep your 
figure. You look positively sylph-like.' 

And here Mr. Moltbury actually 
cantered up alongside his plump spouse, 
leaned over in his saddle, and tickled her 
under the fifth rib. 

* Geoffrey, behave yourself/ said Mrs. 
Moltbury, as she beamed with pleasure, 
and playfuUy brought her riding-whip 
across his broad back. 

At intervals along their route were 
numerous tea-houses, from which smiling 
little moosmieSy who fancied they had 
espied custom coming their way, always 
issued forth, bearing tiny cups of tea on 
lacquered trays. Having, however, neither 
the time to stop, nor the capacity for tea 
displayed by the lady who drew forth that 
memorable remark from Mr. Weller, sen., 
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the party were reluctantly fain to wave 
the little moosmies back again without 
tasting the proffered cheer. Not a sulky 
glance, not even a look of disappointment 
would mar the bright young faces, as the 
upheld trays, which had been prepared 
with so much care and neatness, were 
lowered ; and as the cavalcade passed on, 
the merry little damsels would turn to 
watch it with bright laughter-loving eyes, 
and to shout out ^ Saionara* after the 
retreating Tojins. 

At about three o'clock they came to a 
river which they crossed, together with a 
number of astonished Japanese travellers, 
by means of a ferry. 

In about an hour and a half they reached 
the banks of another river, where they were 
confronted by a large board on which was 
inscribed ' Treaty Limits/ 
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The river here was spanned by a wooden 
bridge, at the head of which, to Mrs. 
Moltbury's horror, several yaconinsj in all 
the imposing panoply of double-handed 
Bwords and lacquered hats, kept guard. 

The good lady's fears, however, were 
quite unfounded. Nothing could exceed 
the civility of these oflScials. Their 
manners were as poHshed as their hats, 
and after tolls had been paid, and ' passes ' 
examined^ our travellers were, with many 
parting bows, allowed to proceed in peace. 

As the little cavalcade stepped from the 
wooden bridge on to terra Jirma^ Mau- 
leverer drew rein, and exclaimed : 

*Here we are beyond Treaty Limits. 
Our country now \ washes its hands of us. 
We are now, from a national and diplo- 
matic point of view, nobody's children. 
No one on this side of that stream is 
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responsible for our safety ; and we proceed 
at our own risk.' 

' Good gracious, Mr. Mauleverer 1' said 
Mrs. Moltbury, 'that all sounds very- 
terrible.' 

* Yes, but it is not so in reality/ replied 
Mauleverer, * I can honestly assure you of 
that, Mrs. Moltbury. But I thought it 
my duty to explain to you all what are the 
regulations on the subject, drawn up by 
the Japanese Government, and subscribed 
to by all the Treaty Powers. 

* Proceed,' said Mr. Moltbury, ' I accept 
the responsibility.' 




CHAPTER U 

KANQ0E8 AND CRAMPS. 

SHE shades of evening were fast 
closing in as the jaded ponies 
— 'prcBteragendi equi,' Mr. Molt- 
buty called them in his Horatian phrase- 
ology — crawled down the street of Ode- 
warra to the tea-house where refresh- 
ments and rest awaited them and their 
riders. At the portals of the hostelry our 
party found their hettoes, who at once led 
away the ponies, and Mr. Westropp's. 
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Chinese boy, Ahoy, who was commissary- 
general-in-chief to the expedition and had 
come down from Mianoshta to meet them. 

*Ah, you wantchee dlink,' said Ahoy, 
going straight to the point with his usual 
perspicuity. 

* Celestial being,' said Mr. Moltbury, 
stretching his stiffened Umbs, ' as Mrs. Gamp 
once observed, "you never spoke a truer 
word if you never speak again 'twixt this 
and when two Sundays jines together." ' 

*Can do/ said Ahoy, as with a self- 
satisfied little grunt he turned and led the 
way to a room prepared for them. There 
was no necessity to take ojff boots, for 
Ahoy, than whom no better manager on a 
trip of this kind ever breathed, had caused 
the sacred straw matting to be covered with 
z, drugget brought with him for the especial 
purpose. He had also cunningly arranged 
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out of sundry boxes and quilts some com- 
fortable seats, articles of furniture, con- 
spicuous by their absence amongst the 
Japanese, who prefer their own heels. 

'What you wantchee?' asked Ahoy, 
generally addressing the party as soon as 
they were all seated. * Hab got tea, shelly- 
bitters, soda-blandy. You speakee.' 

The ladies chose tea, while the men, 
drier souls as they always are, wanted * a 
long drink,' and voted for soda and brandy, 
upon which Ahoy, who possessed the 
happy knack of being *busy without bustle/ 
noiselessly and rapidly produced the re- 
quired beverages. 

' The theory of a lifetime is upset,' re- 
marked Mr. Moltbury, as he paused after 
a long pull and gazed with a grateful eye 
on Ahoy. ' Angels don't wear wings; they 
wear pig-tails.' 
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After the 'long drink' the gentlemen 
said they thought a ' short smoke' would 
not injure their constitutions to any very 
alarming extent, and the two ladies, as is 
usual for ladies to do on these occasions, 
having expressed their great liking for the 
smell of smoke, their male companions, 
with that consideration for the weaker sex 
which is so manly a characteristic, at once 
applied themselves with the greatest good 
humour to the gratification of this womanish 
whim. And yet there are women who 
say that men are selfish 1 

" Oh, woman in our hours of ease. 
Ungrateful f coy, and hard to please !" 

At Odewarra a complete change in the 
mode of progression was eflfected, according 
to previous arrangement. Mianoshta, their 
journey's end, was only six or seven miles 
away, and this distance was to be performed by 
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the ladies in hangoes, and by the gentlemen 
on foot ; while the ponies, under the charge 
of their bettoeSj were to remain at Odewarra 
for the night, and be brought on early the 
next morning. A kango, be it known, is a 
bamboo contrivance combining the natures 
of a palanquin, a Sedan-chair, a cage, and 
a pillory. It is slung on a pole, and carried 
on the shoulders of two or four coolies. 
Except to a Japanese, who seems never so 
happy as when his legs are tied in a knot 
under him, a Jcango is not much better than 
an instrument of torture. 

The conclusions a novice in Jcango-riding 
successively comes to are, first, that legs are 
a mistake ; then, that heads are altogether 
wrong, and were intended to be shut up and 
carried under the arm like an opera-hat; 
then, that a backbone is a decided super- 
fluity ; then, that all bones are likewise 
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superfluous; and, finally, best and wisest 
conclusion of all, that he had better get 
out and walk as well as cramp will let him. 

The only Englishman I ever saw riding 
comfortably in a Izango was a sailor; but 
then he had kicked ojff the top, carried away 
the back, blown out the front, stoved in the 
bottom, and bulged out the sides ; so that 
perhaps, strictly speaking, it was not alto- 
gether a hxngo proper, and my original 
remark hardly holds good. 

European and American ladies certainly 
get on better in them than their countrymen 
do, but then they are by nature more accom- 
modating, and perhaps (who biit they them- 
selves can possibly know ?) they are formed 
as history tells us the queens of Spain were.* 

* The reader may; possibly not remember the in. 
cident to which I allude. A certain Queen of Spain 
was travelling in her own dominions, or through 
France — I forget which. Happening to stop at a 
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Within the last few years the use of 
jinrickishas — vehicles like a hansom, with 
a coolie instead of a horse in the shafts — 
has spread with extraordinary rapidity 
throughout Japan. However, jinrickishas 
were of no use to our travellers on the pre- 
sent occasion, for nothing on wheels could 
have traversed the mountain pass between 
Odewarra and Mianoshta. 

After they had rested for a short time, 
and Mauleverer had seen that the ponies 
had been watered, fed, and comfortably 
bedded down for the night, a move was 

small town famed for the manufacture of stockings^ 
the good burgesses, by way of a delicate little piece of 
attention, offered for her gracious acceptance some 
^choice samples of their industry. This so outraged 
the Spanish chamberlain's sense of decorum that he 
sent the deputation and their stockings to the right 
about with : * Away with you ! know that a Queen of 
Spain has no legs.' 
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made to the verandah, where two Tcangoes 
with their coolies, bespoken by Ahoy, 
stood in readiness. 

* No, this piecee belong you,' said Ahoy, 
pointing to the kango with four coolies, as 
Mrs. Moltbury was about to step into the 
one with only two. 

* Now, I wonder why I should have four 
bearers and Violet only two,' observed Mrs. 
Moltbury, who evidently laboured under 
the hallucination common to most stout 
ladies that they do not weigh more than 
when they were eighteen. 

* Two piecee man no can do ; no belong 
ploper pidgin you,' said Ahoy. 

' You see, Mrs. Moltbury,' said Maule- 
verer, with more tact than fact in his 
explanation, ' the Japanese are great stick- 
lers for ceremony, and it is considered 
beneath the dignity of a matron, though 
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not of an unmarried girl, to be carried by 
less than four coolies.' 

* Oh, indeed ! dear me, what a land of 
•ceremony and etiquette it is/ remarked Mrs. 
Moltbury, as she lowered her haughty crest 
for the purpose of getting into the kangOy a 
matter of considerable difficulty. 

* Too muchee fat ; alio same pliest/ said 
Ahoy, who volunteered the statement 
merely as a matter of fact, and not in the 
least with the intention of saying anything 
disagreeable. Indeed, as a Chinaman, such 
could hardly have been his motive, seeing 
that in China, as well as in Japan, obesity 
is much admired, and is thought to add 
considerable digi;iity to the human form. 

Whatever Mrs. Moltbury's feelings were, 
they were smothered, which in nine cases 
out of ten is the very best thing to be done 
with ' feelings.' 

23—2 
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Violet's first essay at A;an90-riding was 
a much simpler matter. In one moment 
she popped in and curled herself up as 
cosily as a little bird in its nest ; and as 
the coolies whipped their light burden up 
on to their shoulders, a fair laughing little 
face nodded from one of the windows. 

At a good round pace, and in time to a 
regular grunting chorus, the bearers started 
off on their way, followed by the three gen- 
tlemen, while Ahoy, who had a hango for 
himself and his paraphernalia, brought up 
the rear. 

This change in the mode^ of travelling 
was an agreeable relief to our party, who 
were all saddle-weary. Even a hango 
afforded relaxation to the ladies after so 
many hours in the saddle, and the gentlemen 
quite enjoyed the opportunity of stretching 
their limbs. By the way, Augustus in the 
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<3ool of the evening had succeeded in getting 
into his boots. 

After leaving Odewarra the road at once 
commenced to ascend, and though their 
work was all against the collar they stepped 
out bravely. 

For some time they kept to the ToJcaido, 
which was here paved with great stones 
worn into hollows by the traffic of cen- 
turies, but on arriving at a bridge over a 
river, they turned off by a pathway to the 
right, which soon led them past a little 
village twinkling at them through the 
dark. A little farther on they came to 
another river, or perhaps a bend of the 
same one, spanned by a rustic bridge made 
entirely of boughs and branches tied to- 
gether by bamboo strippings. 

Here Mrs. Moltbury evinced considerable 
trepidation, or as Augustus put it in his 
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own vigorous language, * got the funks on 
board badly/ Even Violet — who was. 
generally liot so demonstrative of her fears 
as her mother — on this occasion proved 
herself to be like Helena in 'Midsummer- 
Night's Dream/ 'a right maid for her 
cowardice/ and more than once raised 
shrill signals of alarm. I do not wonder 
at it. The footway of the bridge, as may 
be imagined from the fact of the sole 
materials being boughs and branches, was 
full of interstices, which, though hardly 
large enough to admit of a human body 
going through, were more accommodating 
to those portions of it called legs, as was 
frequently exemplified by the three gentle- 
men, and even by the ^angro-coolies. 

These fissures also aflforded anything but 
reassuring glimpses of the dark and rapid 
current beneath, and, to add to the terrors 
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of the situation, when they got to the 
middle of the bridge, it oscillated violently, 
a circumstance which lost but little of its 
unpleasantness upon Mauleverer s assurance 
that it showed how well the whole fabric 
was put together. 

Though appearances were decidedly 
against it, the bridge quite deserved 
Mauleverer's confidence, and its oscillation 
bespoke elasticity rather than instability ; 
just as it is a sign of a well-built ship to 
spring from stem to stern when capstan- 
bars are manned, and hundreds of feet 
beat the deck with regular tramp. 

After the transit had been safely accom- 
plished, their way was simply a rough 
path cut in the side of the mountain. The 
moon now shone upon them with the hght 
of her countenance, and, notwithstanding 
her title of * chaste,* she seemed to be 
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emulating the veriest rake that ever lived 
in her eflForts to turn night into day. This 
so enhanced the beauty of the scenery that 
Violet could not rest quietly cribbed in her 
kango with tantaUsing glimpses through 
the bamboo lattice of the rays playing on 
the winding river, the thatched roofs, and 
mountain-tops, and accordingly insisted on 
joining the pedestrians. 

They were all making good progress in 
the ascent when the booming of minute- 
guns, that is to say signals of distress, 
came from Mrs. Moltbury's kango, and on 
due inquiry they found the occupant in 
the last stage of that form of cramp 
familiarly termed ' pins and needles.' 

* Oh, take me out of this vile con- 
trivance I' entreated the good lady. ' I 
feel like an enormous pincushion from head 

to foot r 
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' Well, the best thing we can do for you, 
my dear, is to set you on your pins,' re- 
marked Mr. Moltbury, jocosely. 

' Oh, don't be so ridiculous, Geoffrey !' 
*My dear, there is many a true word 
said in jest ; and that is really the best 
thing for you.' 

* I know it is, but you won't do it by 
standing there making unseasonable jokes, 
and I can't do it myself,' said Mrs. Molt- 
bury, snappishly ; for cramp in none of its 
varieties is a sweetener of the temper. 

* Mr. Mauleverer, will you ' 

' Oh, certainly, Mrs. Moltbury.' 
And by Mauleverer's muscular agency 
the afliicted lady was drawn from her 
kango as a periwinkle is from its shell, 
that is to say, without the slightest assist- 
ance being rendered on her part ; though, 
it must be added, there was this difference 
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between the two cases, that whereas Mrs. 
Moltbury's inertia proceeded from inability* 
to move, the periwinkle's arises, presum- 
ably, from disinclination. 

' Why is it V asked Mrs. Moltbury, ad- 
dressing herself to the moon, the stars,, 
and the surrounding mountain-tops, a& 
soon as she had been set on her legs, 'why 
is it that in any emergency of this kind a 
husband, instead of being the first, is the 
very last person a poor unfortunate woman 
should apply to for assistance V 

The constellations and the mountain- 
tops to which Mrs. Moltbury had ad- 
dressed her inquiry having nothing to say 
on the subject — ^which, indeed, was far 
beneath them — Mr. Moltbury replied in-- 
stead. 

*But, my dear Julia/ gaily remarked 
that gentleman, not taking the same 
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serious view of cramp that a person with 
it in his or her own limbs is Uable to do, 
'you could help yourself so much better- 
Remember the poet's advice, '*One kick 
and the giant diesl" Pray, give the 
requisite kick, my love, which I am sure 
you will execute with your usual grace.' 

* Do you know, Geoffrey ?' said Mrs, 
Moltbury, in freezing tones, ' I have come 
to the conclusion that you show to much 
better advantage in your own country. 
You have adopted in this one a rollicking, 
sailor-like air which is not nearly so be^ 
coming as your own proper, or what is I 
hope your own proper, demeanour, which 
you will resume on your return to your 
native shores.' 

* Thank you, my dear,' said Mr. Molt^ 

bury, with undiminished gaiety ; ' I am 
very well satisfied as I am. This land of 
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sunshine^ and novelty^ and incident makes 
me, as I told you to-day, quite young 
again. And so it does you, my dear, 
except when you are suflFering from the 
cramp, which, however, will soon pass off. 
You know what I told you to-day about 
your figure. It's a fact I It really is ! 
It's wonderful — the preservation 1' 

' Don't be so absurd, Geoflfrey ; as if I 
was to be taken in by such nonsense I 
Come, give me your arm, there's a dear, 
until I get a little circulation in my 

limbs.' 

With great gallantry and good-humour 
Mr. Moltbury gave his arm, and progress 
was resumed with the greatest harmony. 

It was nine o'clock before Mianoshta, 

which lay in the shade, twinkled into 
notice, and in another ten minutes they 
were under the roof of the tea-house. 
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The ladies' boxes were soon unpacked, 
with the help of the smiling little moosmies, 
who were so like the two at the tea- 
house where they had lunched, and all 
the others who had come out of the tea- 
houses along the road, that Mr. Moltbury 
declared there must be some mysterious 
law of nature in Japan which turned out 
all moosmies on exactly the same pattern. 

As the reader, who has accompanied our 
party step by step from early mom, can 
well imagine, the day had been a most 
fatiguing one, for the ladies especially ; 
but a warm bath and a change of clothing 
are wonderful refresheners ; and when the 
party met again at the dinner-table, after 
having indulged in these two restoratives, 
there were little or no traces of fatigue 
about them. 

Were five travellers to present them- 
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selves at an English country inn — I put 
the consideration of France and Germany 
out of the question, as being altogether too 
.^absurd on this point — at a late hour of 
the evening, and ask for warm baths all 
round, it is my opinion they might 
whistle lentamSnte every time they knew, 
and indeed every tune they did not know, 

before they got them. But in Japan they 

« 

certainly manage this thing better. Rich 
and poor, old and young, love to boil 
themselves daily, from neck to heels, in 
•great seething tubs of hot water, conse- 
<juently the demand for a hot bath is not 
more disconcerting to a Japanese innkeeper 
than is a demand for hot grog to a British 
publican, and there is very little more 
delay in being provided with the former 
than with the latter. 

The tub stands ready filled with cold 
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water, and let into one end of it is a little 
l)rick kind of stove, from which the 
bather's feet are shielded by a wooden 
•casing on the inside. This is filled with 
charcoal, lighted, and in a few minutes 
the water is warm. The bather gets in, 
and the stove can be taken out or left 
where it is. The Japanese themselves 
always keep it going the whole time they 
-are in the bath, often until the water 
actually bubbles. 

' I seriously entertain the idea of intro- 
ducing the Japanese fashion of baths into 
Hurstenholme as soon as I get there,' said 
Mr, Moltbury, as he took his seat at the 
table, and shot his wristbands forth in a 
pleasant glow of warmth and clean linen. 

The meal was not the rough and ready 
vaflFair they had expected. Mr. Westropp 
liad sent his cook — a Chinese Francatelli — 
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and it was wonderful what that functionary- 
had done over the Japanese charcoal- 
burning hibdchis. Ahoy, and, under his 

tuition, the two moosmies of the tea-house, 
waited, and the excellence of the whole 
affair may be imagined when I record that 
Mrs. Moltbury, that jealous upholder of 
form and ceremony, deliberately stated that 
in the whole course of her existence she 
had never enjoyed a dinner so much, albeit 
the table was a board upon trestles, and her 
seat an inverted bucket. 

*I am delighted to hear it, Julia, my 
dear, delighted,' said Mr. Moltbury; and 
he looked so. ' We have all of us earned,' 
he continued in a fine prandial glow, 
' thoroughly earned the repose and enjoy- 
ment of the hour. What a day we have 
had 1 Let us see. We commenced by 
being very nearly made mincemeat of; then 
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Augustus made an unsuccessful attempt to 
break his neck ; then the wife of my bosom 
all but immolates herself on a box full of 
burning charcoal ; and I go bodily through 
the side of a house. Vi, you sly little puss, 
you are the only one of the family who 
has escaped scot-free to-day.' 

Astute man of the world ! she was the 
hardest hit of all. 

* Mauleverer, my dear fellow/ continued 
Mr.Moltbury, * my detractors — sad to relate, 
my wife at the head of them — say, that if 
they were to hint a fault in me, it is a 
superabundance of that gift familiarly 
termed '* The gab." But I assure you, that 
notwithstanding this, I cannot find words 
to say how much indebted we all are to 
you. As the sentimental old song says, 
'' 'Twere vain to tell thee all I feel." ' 

' For being talkative on thxit subject, 
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Geoffrey, I should never find fault with 
you/ remarked Mrs. Moltbury. 'You 
cannot say too much.' 

' Indeed he can, Mrs. Moltbury/ rejoined 
Mauleverer. ' The very least he can say 
will be too much for me. The debt is all 
on my side. I have never enjoyed a day 
in Japan, or out of it either, as I have this 
one/ 

Herein the ingenuous youth spoke the 
truth with all his heart and soul. 

'But I shall and must hymn your 
praises, my dear friend. To us, Japan 
without Mauleverer would have been the 
play of "Hamlet" without Hamlet. Ahoy T 

* Sar,' responded Ahoy, as in one moment 
he was at Mr. Molbury's elbow with the 
remains of a magnum of champagne in his 
hands. 

' Fill the glasses. Ahoy, and open an- 
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other magnum. Mauleverer, my dear 
fellow, don't be afraid of it. I'll stand 
security for the brand. If you were to say, 
in the words of the old ditty : " Tell us, oh 
tell us where shall we find a pleasure that 

« 

leaves not a sorrow behind ?" I should lay 
one hand on my heart in token of my deep 
sincerity, and with the other I should 
point to that magnum. There's not a 
headache in the whole vintage.' 
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CHAPTEK III. 

KOtJND THE KITCHEN FIRE. 

rITH safety might Mr. Moltbury 
stand surety for the wine, see- 
ing that it came from the 
Hurstenholme cellars, he having been 
extravagant enough to bring his own 
liquor round the world with him. 

Extravagant 1 What am I talking 
about ? He could afford it. Nothing is 
extravagant that you can afford. A man 
gives four thousand guineas for a yearling. 
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' What a waste of money !' some people cry 
out. But it is nothing of the sort — not 
even if the yearling gives up the ghost 
before he has ever heard the tinkle of a 
saddling bell. He has not been bought 
from a denizen of another world, who 
has gone back to it with the four thousand 
guineas, never to return. Neither have 
the four thousand guineas evaporated. 
They have merely changed hands, and 
their value has not deteriorated one iota 
by the transaction. There's no waste of 
money even when a man lights his cigar 
with a five-pound note. The note is burnt, 
but the money that could have been claimed 
for it is not. It is still somewhere in the 
world, where, like a marine, it has done its 
duty and is ready to do it again. The most 
wilful waste of money is, after all, perpe- 
trated by the miser who hoards it up in 
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bags. Now this is not a defence of spend- 
thrifts but of Mr. Moltbury, whom I fancy 
I hear some reader accuse of wasting 
money by taking enormous cases of wine 
round the world, when he could have been 
slow-poisoned at half the price as he went 
along. 

' But I contend it is waste of money,' I 
hear my captious reader say. Then he 
goes on : ' Now look here ' (and when a 
man begins with 'Now look here/ it 
means he has a poser in store for you) — 
' Now look here, for the sake of argument 
well just take one single bottle of cham- 
pagne. What with freightage, dock dues, 
and one thing and another, the cost of 
that bottle has run up to, say, one sove- 
reign.' 

' Make it ten, if you like,' I say ; ' it 
will be all the same to my argument.' 
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'No, thank you,' he says; 'one does 
very well for mine. Now, owing to one 
of the thousand additional risks it incurs 
by travelling round the world, it gets 
broken — the champagne runs out and 
evaporates into thin air. Do you mean to 
tell me that thxit is not a waste of one 
sovereign 1' 

' Yes, I do ; most emphatically. It 
may be a waste of good hquor — more's the 
pity, shade of old Cratinus !^^ But it 
isn't a waste of money. The ghost of that 
bottle of champagne can't lay hold of that 
sovereign that has been given for him — 
Heaven knows where he may find it 1 He 
may find it gladdening the heart of some 
poor sempstress who has earned it honestly 

* An old gentleman of ancient days, poet and 
toper, who, according to Aristophanes, died of grief 
at seeing a hogshead of wine broken and the contents 
running out 
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and is about to spend it in providing the 
necessaries of her hard life. That's where he 
may find that sovereign; and do you call that 
waste ? The ghost of that bottle of cham- 
pagne, I repeat, can't say to that sovereign : 
" Look here, when in your world, through 
being shamefully dragged round it, I had 
the misfortune to burst ; so come along with 
me and melt into thin air, as I have done." 
If all that could happen, I should agree 
with you ; but as it doesn't, I don't/ 

In the heat of argument I have 
overlooked one little detail. A bottle of 
champagne, if it spoke anything, would 
speak French, I presume, and I leave the 
rectification of this error to that conscien- 
tious reader who may think it worth his 
or her while to make it. 

I shall say no more at present about 
Mr. Moltbury's wine. Aresco referens. 
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The dinner, as regards the men, ended 
like so many schemes of man — in smoke^ 
and Mrs. Moltbury, in very sleepy tones, 
announced her intention of retiring, to- 
gether with her daughter. The ladies 
were just about to carry this into exe- 
cution when they suddenly recollected that 
they were afraid to go upstairs by them- 
selves, and it was agreed that if they 
would wait until Mr. Moltbury had 
finished his cigar, he would accompany 
them. 

The mountain air being very chilly, 
Mauleverer then suggested that before 
going they should all have a warm round 
the kitchen fire. This proposal having 
been approved of — ^Mrs. Moltbury giving 
into it with charming condescension — an 
adjournment was made to that portion of 
the tea-house which, besides being the 
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kitchen, was coflfee-room, bar, and parlour 
as well. 

* Good gracious ! I wonder what your 
grandfather would say, my dears 1 You 
know, Mr. Mauleverer, he is quite the old 
<Jourtier.' 

Mauleverer rather thought he had heard 
that more than once before, but he politely 
accepted it as new, and said, * Oh, indeed V 
as on previous occasions. 

Round the ' kitchen fire ' — a large brick- 
lined box, sunk to a level with the matting 
in the middle of the floor, and filled with 
glowing charcoal — sat several village crones 
enjoying a pipe and a chat with the host 
and hostess. They were all sitting on 
their heels, but, as the party entered, they 
rose to their knees, and smilingly bowed 
their welcome. With cheerful alacrity 
room round the fire was speedily made for 
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the new-comers, and an old Japanese who 
had been cut short in the middle of a story 
by the Tojin invasion, instead of resenting 
the interruption, as many a raconteur in 
higher life might have done, took up a live 
piece of charcoal with the diminutive tongs 
and handed it with a bow and a smile 
to Augustus, whose cigar had gone 
out. 

' Upon my word, this is cementing the 
entente cordiale in the most charming 
manner,' said Mr. Moltbury. 'Mauleverer, 
do you think there is anything in our stock 
of liquor that would be grateful to the 
native palate — champagne, sherry, hock, or 
anything of that sort V 

' From experiments I have made,' re- 
plied Mauleverer, ' I have found out that 
they like none of our drinks so well as 
liqueurs. A little of that Klimmel that 
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Ahoy handed round just after dinner would 
be nectar to them.* 

* Klimmel let it be then/ said Mr. 
Moltbury ; and in a few moments, by the 
celestial agency of Ahoy, the little round 
cups out of which the Japanese had been 
sipping their saki or tea, were filled with 
the liqueur. There was much laughter 
and shirking at first, together with many 
intentional slips 'twixt the cups and the 
lips, and the general timidity was not re- 
moved by one of the party who recounted 
to his friends an apropos anecdote of how 
he had once tasted beer, a beverage in 
which the Tojins took especial delight, and 
how he should never forget his sensations 
thereat. At last one old woman took the 
first step, which apparently did not, accord- 
ing to the proverb, cost her any very bitter 
remorse, as the way in which she showed 
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the whites of her eyes, patted herself, and 
smacked her lips, bespoke ecstasy rather 
than woe. The example thus temptingly 
set was not lost, and by the time all the 
<3ups were empty, Mr. Moltbury could have 
commanded a niche in the temple of 
Mianoshta as a god of the first-class, had 
his apotheosis rested solely with his present 
circle of admirers. 

After the bottle was finished, one of the 
guests — either dreading a curtain lecture 
from the Japanese Mrs. Caudle when he 
got home, or thinking that, after Ktimmel, 
nothing was worth remaining for — rose to 
take his departure. The moon having set, 
his paper lantern was lighted by one of the 
moosmieSj and his fine plaited straw slippers 
were exchanged for his clogs, which, with 
those of the other guests, stood in a row on 
the margin of groundbeyond the mattedfloor. 
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Being thus equipped for his travels he broke 
out into profuse sibilation and obeisance, 
and then clattered out into the silent street 
on the high wooden clogs, with his paper 
lantern in one hand, and his straw sandals 
in the other. 

^Upon my word, they are a strangely 
interesting people,' observed Mr. Moltbury. 
* The custom of the guests carrying their 
own indoor sandals to slip on or slip off, as 
they arrive or depart, is exactly what was 
in vogue among the Romans. Don't you 
remember the line in Horace, Augustus : — 
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' " Ut cum pileolo soleas " 1 

At this early stage of the quotation a snore 
from Augustus, who had not taken a very 
lively interest in the proceedings, intimated 
very eloquently that he did not remember 
it just then ; and this suggesting still more 
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eloquently that bed would not be a bad 
place, a general adjournment took place. 

The upper rooms were devoted to Mr. 
and Mrs. Moltbury and Violet, while 
Augustus and Mauleverer were accommo- 
dated below. There are no such things 
amongst the Japanese as bedsteads or 
bedding-*-that is to say, as we understand 
this last term. Thickly wadded quilts are 
all in all to them in the matter. When a 
Japanese wants to sleep, he lays down a 
quilt on the floor, or two if he is luxurious^ 
and rolls himself up in another on the top. 
For a pillow they have a most extraordinary 
little substitute, the sight of which is enough 
to give one a stiflP neck. It is made of 
wood, and is like nothing so much as an 
executioner's block on a diminutive scale. 
On the top, which is not more than about 
six inches long and two inches wide, a roll 
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of soft paper is tied, and on this merely the 
neck of the sleeper rests. The head is thus 
kept intact, no small advantage when we 
consider that the male, hardly less than 
the female, coiffure is a most elaborate 
structure of hair and beeswax which does 
not repay the cost of erection unless it lasts 
in good order for quite a week. 

As may be inferred, the Moltburys did 
not conform to Japanese customs in this 
respect ; and mattresses, blankets, pillows, 
«tc., had been forwarded from Yokohama. 

On entering the sleeping apartment 
which she and her spouse were to occupy, 
Mrs. Moltbury found that the moosmies had 
laid out the mattresses on the floor with 
tolerable correctness, considering that they 
had never seen such things before. The 
positions, however, did not for some reason 
or another meet with her approval, and in 
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pantomime she directed one of the moosmies 
to turn the head of one of the mattresses 
in another direction. 

The girl, up to this moment so smiling 
and obliging, shook her head and looked 
serious. 

Again did Mrs. Moltbury in surprise and 
indignation repeat her behests, and again 
with the same result. 

' I must really learn a few opprobrious 
epithets in Japanese, or I shall never be 
able to keep up my position in this country,' 
said Mr. Moltbury, getting very red in the 
face, partly from anger and partly with the 
exertion of stooping down to do what she 
required with her own aristocratic hands. 
Great was the good lady's indignation, 
when the little moosmie laid a gentle but 
still restraining hand upon her, shook her 
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head, looked serious, and pointed to the 
centre of the ceiling. 

* Good gracious I what is it V said Mrs. 
Moltbury. ^ Geofirey, what's she pointing 
at on the ceiling V 

' Eh, what, my dear V asked Mr. Molt- 
bury, who had been too much engaged in 
winding-up his watch, and transferring hia 
valuables from his pockets and fingers ta 
his dressing-bag, to notice the altercation 
which had been carried on in pantomime. 

* The moosmie, dear, she keeps pointing ta 
something on the ceiling, and looking half 
frightened.' 

' Bless me, what can it be V said Mr. 
Moltbury, as he remembered the lump of 
yokau, and instinctively ran the palm of 
his hand along the top of his head, at the 
same time skipping with great agility from 
the centre of the floor. 
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* Mr. Mauleverer I* called out Mrs. Molt- 
bury, who saw there was not much infor- 
mation on the point to be got out of her 

husband. 

' Yes, Mrs. Moltbury, what can I do for 

you?' promptly came from the room 
immediately beneath. 

' There's something on our ceiling — what 

is it ?' 

'Well, not being able to see through 

ours, I can hardly tell you, Mrs. Moltbury/ 

« 

responded Mauleverer, with a laugh. 

* The second day I saw that young man 
I said he was inclined to be forward,' mut- 
tered Mrs. Moltbury, whose temper was 
rather ruffled at being thwarted by what 
she called * a little heathen chit.' 

*Is it an animal of any sort?' asked 
Mauleverer, 

'No/ said Mr. Moltbury, who was 
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attentively scrutinising the centre of the 
ceiling through his glasses. * It looks 
rather like what might be a Japanese 
delineation of the points of the com- 
pass. 

' That's exactly what it is/ said Maule- 
verer. * I did not know what vou alluded 

V 

to before.' 

' And what may the signification be T 
called out Mrs. Moltbury. 

' Why, the Japanese bury their dead east 
and west, and as it is considered unlucky 
to lie in that position, the points of the 
compass are marked on the ceiUngs of the 
principal rooms in a tea house, in order 
that the sleepers may arrange their quilts 
or mats north and south.' 

' Oh, thank you, Mr. Mauleverer/ said 
Mrs. Moltbury, ' you have explained most 
charmingly, as you always do, what was a 
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most irritating mystery. You seem to be 
our guardian angel in this country, sent to 
put us right whenever we are going wrong. 
Good-night — good-night. ' 

And here Mrs. Moltbury, though Maule- 
verer could not see through his ceiUng, as 
he himself had just stated, bowed and 
smiled graciously, just in the same way as 
many of us on waving a hand or an um- 
brella of recognition to an acquaintance a 
quarter of a mile off, find ourselves gently 
murmuring * How d'ye do V or * How are 
you V 

But Mrs. Moltbury's graciousness did 
not end here, and it would have been a 
pleasing sight to see her go up to the 
superstitious little handmaiden, and with 
many kind nods and smiles pat her on the 
shoulder and say, ^ Bono moosimie, bono, 
bono; thereby indicating her share in the 
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very popular English delusion that ' hono^ 
means * good' in all languages. 

Though thoroughly tired out and sleepy, 
Mrs. Moltbury adhered strictly to those 
ladylike principles by which it would seem 
to be a gross impropriety to take less than 
an hour or so in getting into bed. Conse- 
quently Mr. Moltbury was snugly dozing 
on his mattress, while Mrs. Moltbury^ 
attired in a rich dressing-gown, was still 
'pottering about the room,' as husbands 
sometimes rudely term the occupation.' 

* Dear me, not gone to bed yet 1' Mr. 
Moltbury was about to remark on waking 
up from a little nap, when an interest in his 
wife's movements, suddenly awakened by 
seeing her go to one of her boxes, restrained 
his tongue, and set his eyes on the qui vive 
instead. 

After unlocking the box and nunmaging 
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about, Mrs. Moltbury extracted a large 
book, with which in her hands, she sat down 
-on the end of the mattress, for the sake of 
the Hght, which burned dimly in the middle 
of the room, through a wood-and-paper 
structure, about two feet high, that being 
the Japanese idea of a chamber candle- 
stick. 

' Ah !' soliloquised Mr. Moltbury, as he 
beamed benevolently over the edge of his 
blanket ; * how beautiful is this adherence 
under difficulties to those principles in 
which she has been brought up 1 It is her 
Bible.* 

And here Mr. Moltbury shut his eyes 
for a few moments to indulge in a little 
gratifying introspection. 

* How intently she reads T he continued, 
a43 he opened them again a minute or two 
'afterwards. * ' Her finger travels down the 
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page slowly as she takes in each word with 
absorbing interest. As man and wife, we 
are both one. It is just the same, then, as 
if / were reading. What a beautiful view 
to take of that state which is indeed rightly- 
termed the holy state of matrimony !' 

Here Mr. Moltbury piously hitched the 
blanket over the tip of his ear, which waa 
getting rather cold, and, gently soothed by 
his vicarious devotions, sank into a peaceful 
slumber. 

For several minutes he had slept, accord- 
ing to his merits, the sleep of babes, when 
an exclamation of ' I've orot him 1' from 
Mrs. Moltbury awakened him. 

' You must expect that sort of thing, my 
love,' he remarked, at the same time lower- 
ing his blanket with true Christian resigna- 
tion. 'We cannot expect to escape 
altogether in a place like this. However,. 
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I'm glad youVe got him. Impalement on 
a pin, followed by cremation in the flame of 
the candle until he pops, you will find, my 
dear, the surest method of securing yourself 
from further attacks on his part. He de- 
serves it for interrupting your devotions if 

ever a fl ' 

'Geoffrey, you're talking in your sleep, 
and almost as much nonsense, too, as when 
you're awake. However, as I see you are 
wide awake nowy I have something to tell 
you. I have found out exactly who young 
Mauleverer is. I have been hunting all 
-through the Northallertonshire Maul- 
everers, who are, as you know, a collateral 
branch of the Faulconbroke Mauleverers. 
But he is not one of these. I always, from 
the first, thought he was not a Northaller- 
tonshire Mauleverer. He is one of the 
Carristhorpe Mauleverers.' 
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Mr. Moltbury raised himself up, and 
glanced at the open page. 

' The Peerage !' 

Here he sank back on his pillow, and 
turned his face to the wall. 

•3t ik ^ ^ 'k 

Midnight is past, and, notwithstanding 
the fatigues our little party have gone 
through, three out of the five are awake. 
One paces up and down in the courtyard, 
smoking a cigar, and dreaming. To another 
those footsteps are music; that smoke is 
incense. 

The third watcher of the night is Mr. 
Moltbury. 

* I wonder how the ** receptive process " 
is going on in Augustus,' he thinks and 
thinks and thinks. 

Not particularly well at that moment, I 
should imagine, unless, like the human 
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breath through a trombone, it went in 
silently, and came out in sonorous notes. 
However, the snores of Augustus are as 
much music to Mr. Moltbury as are the 
footsteps outside to the little watcher in the 
next apartment. 

If Mr. Moltbury wanted to observe the 
rapid development of a process which may 
also be termed * receptive/ he should have 
gone to another and younger member of his 
family. 




CHAPTER IV. 



MATRIMOHT AND COURTSHIP. 



I ITH the exception of Mauleverer, 
who was hard from constant 
exercise in the saddle and on 
foot, the party were so stiif the next morn- 
ing with their unwonted exertions, as to be 
hardly able to get about. Mr. Moltbury 
presented a woful contrast to bis form of 
the previous evening. He had been in 
such high feather then, but now tb© 
feather was sadly limp and draogled. He 
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still retained, however, his mental energy 
in all its normal force, and insisted on the 
entire family paying a visit before break- 
fast to the hot sulphur-baths, for which 
Mianoshta and its neighbourhood are 
famed. 

The ladies were conveyed thither in 
hingoeSy while Augustus and his father 
crawled alongside, accompanied by Maul- 

everer. 

On arriving at the bath-house, each one 
of the party was conducted to a small 
room, containing, as far as could be seen at 
first, nothing but thick steam. In the 
<;entre of the floor there was a hole, about 
four feet square by two and a half deep, 
full of water, bubbling direct from a hot 
spring in the side of the mountain a few 
yards off 

To this aperture the damsel who at- 
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tended on Mr. Moltbury pointed, and 
invited him to enter, without, however, 
subsequently betraying that retiring dis- 
position which an English girl under the 
circumstances would have evinced, Mr. 
Moltbury might certainly have taken a 
hint from his favourite Latin poet, and 
have wrapped himself up in his virtue ; but 
either this course did not occur to him, or, 
if it did, it failed to meet with his ap- 
proval. 

* Thank you, I am much obliged to you, 
but I am too humble an individual to be 
waited upon by a Companion of the Bath,*^ 
said Mr. Moltbury, as he pointed to the 
door, or rather the sliding panel doing duty 
for one. 

The moosmie glanced at the door, nodded 
her head, and ejaculated that sharp little 
• Heh f which altogether implied that she 
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saw it ; it was a very good door in its way, 
no doubt, but it was not in hers just yet. 
She had other business to attend to, which 
was to see Mr. Moltbury get into his bath, 
and receive his report as to its tempera- 
ture, etc. 

* Hiaho^ donesauy hiako P said the moos- 
mie, which being interpreted means, 
' Look sharp, sir, please — ^look sharp !' 

Mr. Moltbury did look sharp. He gave 
her a cutting glance, and again he stood 
pointing at the door like an indignant sign- 
post. 

- * Heh f said the moosmie, nodding her 
head with a bright glance of intelligence- 
She understood him at last. The Tojin 
donesan was evidently afraid of the draught* 
Ah, that was it 1 So she carefully closed 
the panel, and returned to the centre of 
the room nodding her head assuringly, as. 
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if to tell him that he might now go on at 
once without any fear of the rude zephyrs 
assailing his unprotected form. 

This was worse and worse, and Mr. 
Moltbury immediately acted with that 
vigour worthy of his character. He pushed 
back the panel, and then seizing the ttwds- 
mie by the shoulders, ran her through it 
without further ceremony. 

' 1 have given her a lesson in English 
modesty which will not be lost, I am cer- 
iain,' said Mr. Moltbury. 

He was mistaken, as we all of us often 
are when we imagine we have given salu- 
tary lessons. All he had given her was an 
idea which shall be communicated to the 
reader in due season. 

So beneficial were these sulphur baths, 
that when the family emerged from the 
house they had left nearly all their stifiness 
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behind them, and what still remained was 
removed by the walk home. 

At the breakfast Mr. Moltbury was 
quite himself again, while Mrs. Moltbury, 
instead of the ' tottering thing of aches and 
pains ' she had been on first rising, now sat 
on her inverted bucket with that dignity 
which was natural to her. She was, more- 
over, in high good-humour, for she loved 
to breathe an atmosphere of greatness, and 
she had learned from Mauleverer, on their 
way home from the baths, that the 
Empress of Japan was in the habit of 
resorting to Mianoshta, on which occasions 
she patronised the very tea-house they 
were now in. 

The meal had hardly been concluded 
when the host appeared, with much bowing, 
to express a hope that his estabUshment 
had yielded pleasure and comfort, and to 
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ask whether there was anything he could 
do which would increase either the one or 
the other. 

* Oh, would you kindly ask him, Mr. 
Mauleverer, to let us see the apartments 
occupied by the Empress T 

The request was duly interpreted by 
Mauleverer, upon which the host at once 
became very serious, and replied in a long 
apologetic rigmarole that the suite of 
rooms were always closed except when 
occupied by her Highness, or being cleaned, 
and that no amount of money would induce 
him to break through this rule. 

* Then will you tell him to go about 
his business ? ' said Mrs. Moltbury, 
sharply. 

The host having withdrawn, the young 
people, at Mauleverer's instigation, pro- 
ceeded to the stables to see the ponies 
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which had been brought from Odewarra at 
an early hour by the helloes. 

' My dear Julia/ expostulated Mr. Molt- 
bury, as soon as the two were left by 
themselves, 'pray don't be so unreasonable. 
The man, instead of falling, should rise in 
our estimation. He has confuted our poet 
laureate by showing that there is at all 
events one door not to be opened by a 
golden key. I call him in consequence a 
most estimable man.' ' 

' And I call him a pig-headed mule/ said 
Mrs. Moltbury, who smarted under the 
wound of foiled curiosity. 

' Julia, my dear Julia, do not be so lavish 
of your compliments. It is rather fortunate 
that you are unable to express yourself to 
our Japanese friends in terms of such 
fulsome flattery. It might turn the heads 
of this simple people.' 

26—2 
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'I daresay Mr. Mauleverer would be 
good enough to interpret my remarks for 
me if I asked him/ 

* I think not, my dear. I don't think he 
would, in the first place ; and I don't think 
he could, in the second. He would break 
down under your idiomatic style, as Pistol's 
boy-interpreter did when directed by his 
not-altogether-mealy-mouthed master to in- 
form the Frenchman that he would "fer 
and ferk and ferret " him. And even as 
the boy replied, " I know not the French 
for * fer and ferk and ferret/ " so, I opine, 
would our friend Matileverer have to con- 
fess, " I know not the Japanese for * pig- 
headed mule '" — or whatever other term of 
endearment you wished him to convey.' 

' Do you know, GeoflGrey, I sometimes 
think that you look upon the road of life 
as one long line of pegs for you to hang 
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your quotations on. I am glad, however, 
it is not that sickening Horace this time.. 
I am tired of that gentleman. I should 
like to say " good-bye " to him for ever. 
I hate his very name.' 

* Ah, your share Byron's opinion : 

* " Then farewell, Horace ; whom I hated so, 
***** 

Yet fare-thee-well — upon Soracte's ridge we part" ' 

' Dear me, there's another peg provided 
for. It's not clever, Geoflfrey, though you 
may think it impresses one with that 
idea.' 

' You'll admit, Julia, I presume, that to 
be what is called a well-read man is not 
altogether an infallible proof of idiocy.' 

* I do not admit anything of the sort. 
The only diflference / see between a man 
who is well-read and one who is not, is 
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that the latter speaks his own mind, and 
the former other people's.' 

^Ah, I see you admire what my old 
friend (who for your sake shall be name- 
less) terms crassa Minerva — a kind of 
natural wisdom undeveloped by art or study. 
But then to be consistent in your tastes, 
my dear, you should dress yourself in the 
raw produce of the silkworm, in preference 
to the rich textures turned out from the 
looms of Lyons.' 

' I don't in the least follow your argu- 
ment, Geoffrey ; and for the very suflScient 
reason that I can't see it. In argument 
you are very like the cuttle-fish, which, 
when it finds itself hotly pressed, spurts 
out a lot of inky stuff which no one can see 
through, and behind which it gets away.' 

' You never saw a cuttle-fish do that, my 
dear.' 
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' No, but I have read they do.* 

* There you are — quoting from some one 
who did see it, and who wrote about it. 
Where's your crassa Minerva y my love V 

* Oh, don't be ridiculous, Geofirey ! If 
crassa Minerva means common -sense, 
where's yours ? You have a way of never 
sticking to the point. You always fly off 
at a tangent. I maintain that to create 
and invent is surely a higher exercise of the 
intellect than to repeat and adapt. Now 
when / say a thing it is generally out of 
my own head.' 

* Perhaps, my dear, it would be to the 
advantage of your hearers if you gathered 
your remarks from another source.' 

' I do not think so. I prefer my head 
and what's in it to anyone else's. It is 
quite able to hold it's own, thank you.' 

* The ease with which it holds its own, 
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my dear, may arise from its not having 
very much to hold.' 

' Geoffrey 1' 

* Julia/ 

' I wish you would not call me " my 
dear." It is thrown away upon me, I 
assure you. If a person were to hit me in 
the eye and pat me on the back at the same 
moment, I know which of the two acts 
would make the greater impression upon 
me. And* I repeat that my own head is 
quite sufficient a guide for my own 
thoughts, remarks, and actions.' 

' Then you deny the truth of the homely 
proverb, "Two heads are better than 
one " V 

'Certainly, when they are joined to- 
gether in holy matrimony, for then they 
are certain not to agree. But, Geoffrey, 
how fond you are of arguing just for argu- 
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iDg's sake. This all arose out of my simple 
remark that I should get Mr. Mauleverer 
to interpret for me when I wanted to tell 
some of these people what I thought of 
them. However, I shall make myself in- 
dependent of all such aid by learning the 
language myself.' 

I should be rather afraid of the accom- 
plishment getting you into trouble, Julia, 
did I not put my trust in your powers of 
acquirement. They will be on my side, I 
am sure.' 

'Ah, how different that speech to the 
one you made before we were married, 
when I said I meant to learn Italian be- 
cause it was such a soft language to make 
love in I I recollect how you said ' 

* My dear Julia, what a memory you have 
for trifles 1 For goodness' sake do not rake 
up those wanderings of temporary insanity.* 
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* Ah no, Geoffrey ; a poor woman cannot 
afford to forget the tender past. It is often 
all she has to live upon/ 

' It seems to agree with you wonderfully, 
my dear. Perhaps its tenderness may 
have something to do with its nourishing^ 
properties.' 

' I shall not condescend to bandy person- 
alities with you, Geoffrey, or I might say 
that whatever you lived upon, whether the 
tender past or the tough present, was not 
absolutely reducing you to skin and bone/ 

' My dear, your remark reminds me very 

much of the man who says, ' D it ! I 

never swear.' ' 

* That's right ; I knew it would come 
sooner or later. A man cannot get on with- 
out swearing.' 

' But, Julia, I beg to say I can. I em- 
phatically repudiate the accusation. I was,. 
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merely for your benefit, illustrating how a 
person can indulge in a habit while in the 
very act of indignantly condemning it. 
You were being personal in the very same 
breath with which you denounced person- 
alities. That was all I wished to bring 
home to you.' 

' But surely you could have done that, 
Oeofirey, without swearing.' 

*So I did. I distinctly deny that I 
swore. It's a thing I never do.' 

'No, never — like the man you alluded 
to. Ha, ha, ha 1 GeoflTrey, you amuse 
me with your wild flounders to shuffle out 
of what no man will ever do — confess he's 
in the wrong when he most unmistakably 
is. But I do think that after swearing 
as you did a few moments ago, the least 
you might do would be to confess your 

ft 

fault. However, I suppose it's the nature 
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of man to swear. He 7nust do it. He carit 
help it. He swears to everything you say 
before he marries you, and at everything 
you say afterwards. Ah me, I suppose 
we married women must accept with resig- 
nation our position as deposed— or rather 
I should say, shattered idols.* 

' I admit, Julia, that after marriage there 
often sets in, on both sides, a process which 
we may term the iconoclasm of matri- 
mony ' 

' Oh, gracious ! there's the cuttle-fish 

again. Upon my word, Geoffrey, I think 
I prefer your plain swearing.' 

^ My plain swearing 1 But permit me 
to state that I swear neither plain or in 
variations — in short, I swear not at alL It 
is a vice I abominate.' 

* Do you mean to say you did not indulge 
in that bad habit not ten minutes ago V 
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*I tell you, Julia, I did not swear. I 
was merely, for your benefit, quoting a man 
who did/ 

'Geoffrey, your prevarication has now 
descended to a depth when, from having 
been amusing, it becomes painful to me. If 
I were to elope with some horrid male crea- 
ture, would you be quite satisfied with my 
explanation that I had not eloped ; but had 
merely, for your benefit, quoted a woman 
who had. And as you are addicted to 
quotations from the ancient classics, I 
might, as a delicate concession to your 
classical proclivities, designate my elope- 
ment as merely a practical quotation from 
the story of Spartan Helen. Putting it in 
that light, you would, if consistent, feel 
not only pleased but intensely gratified and 
flattered by my conduct, would you not, 
Geoffrey ? ' 
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' Ha, ha, ha 1 ' laughed Mr. Moltbury. 
* Upon my word that's the prettiest piece of 
woman's logic I have ever heard, even from 
your lips, my dear.' 

* Ha, ha, ha ! ' echoed Mrs. Moltbury, 
with an air of triumph. * That is always 
a man's signal when he has not got another 
word to say for himself. *^ Woman's logic " 
is the last feeble shot he fires as his argu- 
ment sinks under his feet. Poor Geoffrey, 
how I pity you in not having the Times 

to retire behind I * 

^ ^ ^k ^ 

While Matrimony was thus ruffling its 
feathers, Courtship in its infancy was try- 
ing its young wings. 

* What a little pet it is, and what a soft 
nose it's got 1 ' 

A pony, dear reader, a pony is all that 
is alluded to. I mention this at once, as 
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you might have been frighted from your 

propriety by what would have seemed an un- 
commonly bold flight for the 'young wings/ 
' Not so soft as the fair little cheek press- 
ing against it/ are the unspoken words 
which beam from the eyes of the looker-on. 

* And how it likes sugar T 

On this suggestive utterance there is a 

whole confectioner's shop of sweet things in 
the other's gaze, but these too are unspoken, 
and all that the tongue could utter was : 

* And so you brought some sugar in your 
pocket for him. Miss Moltbury ?' 

* Yes ; directly you suggested that Gussy 
and I By the way, where is Gussy f 

' Oh, there he is.' 

And there he was, just outside the 
stable-door, doing credit to his education 
by watching one of the pretty little 
moosmies at her spinning-wheel, and wink- 
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ing at her whenever she looked up from 
her work, which I am sorry to say was 
often enough to keep Augustus' eyelid 
constantly on the move. As he does not 
use his back in the performance — ^though 
he is winking as hard as ever he can — and 
as that is the portion of his frame turned 
towards the two speakers, they do not see 
what is going on. 

* How kind of you to lend him to me 
for this trip, Mr. Mauleverer.' 

*How kind of you to ride him. Miss 
Moltbury.' 

* Ah, I daresay he doesn't take that 
view of it any more than you really do.* 

' I know / do, and 1 think he does. 
See how he turns his head round and rubs 
his nose against your arm.' 

'Ah, that only means, "A little more 
sugar, please ?' ' 
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' At all events, he has no complaint to 
bring against you. Look at the other 
ponies' legs, all in wet bandages. When I 
saw them this morning they were like 
bolsters ; but his are not in the least full, 
even.' 

' What's his name, Mr. Mauleverer ? 
How ungrateful of me never to have 
asked that before.' 

* Asellus.' 

' Asellus 1 Some ancient Roman, I 
suppose ? It sounds like it.' 

* If he was, he furnished a prototype 
which is repeated very frequently amongst 
the modems.' 

' Then who is Asellus ?' 

* I myself, for giving him such a name,' 
said Mauleverer, with a laugh, *But 
then I did not know to what an exalted 
mission he was bom. I thought he 

VOL. II. 27 
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would never have carried anything worthier 
than a British subaltern/ 

' But what does Asellus mean ?' 

*A donkey, Miss Moltbury. It is a 
Latin word signifying a little donkey/ 

* A little donkey 1 Then it could never, 
as you said it did, apply to you ; for you're 
— oh dear 1' 

' A big one, eh. Miss Moltbury 1' 

' Oh no, of course I never meant that. 
What I mean is, that you're not little 
—that's all/ 

And here, while Mauleverer enjoyed ja 
quiet laugh, Violet hid her confusion and 
her blushes by placing her cheek against 
the pony's neck, and speaking to him. 

' What a shame to call him such names I 
Yes, it is. He deserves something much 
prettier ; he does.* 

' He does now^ perhaps,' said Mauleverer. 
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* Human beings change their names ; 
don't horses ?' she asked. 

' Yes, frequently ; when they change 
owners. And both changes lie in your 
hands, Miss Moltbury.' 

* In my hands 1 How do you mean, 
Mr. Mauleverer?' 

* Why, will you accept him from me ? 
and then, when he has changed owners, 
we can change his name.' 

Again Violet blushed deeply, and looked 
a little distressed. She did not like to 
accept the gift, and to refuse it seemed to 
her ungracious. 

' I — I hardly know how I could take 
him away with me. But' — brightening 
up — * I'll accept him with much pleasure, 
on condition that you accept him from me 
when we leave Japan.' 

* Very well. Miss Moltbury,' said Mau- 

27—2 
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leverer, who was far too well-bred to press. 
* Now, what shall we call him ?' 

'Let's think/ said Violet, turning her 
blue eyes up for inspiration. ' Oh, Falling 
Star!' bringing them down again, and 
making them very round with admiration 
of her own bright thought. ' Don't you 
think that would be very pretty ?' 

* Yes, very pretty, but rather a name of 
ill-omen ; don't you think so ? Particularly 
as Japanese ponies are not the most sure- 
footed beasts in the world.' 

* No, that would never do 1 Well, 
Rising Sun, then, in allusion to hia 
country — The Land of the Rising 
Sun!' 

* Yes, very pretty, and very appropriate. 
But isn't it rather like the sign of a public- 
house ?' 

' Yes, so it is. There, I won't suggest 
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any more names. Why don't you propose 
something, Mr. Mauleverer ?' 

* Because I have been hard-hearted 
enough, I must confess, to like seeing you 
in the agonies of composition.' 

I do not wonder at Mauleverer's cruelty. 
Violet, with great upturned eyes, knitted 
brow, and soft rosy lips, gently whispering 
over sundry names, had been a sweet little 
picture, pleasing to any eyes — entrancing 
to Mauleverer's ! The old friar was not 
far wrong when he told Romeo that young 
men's love lay a great deal in the eyes. 
And he might have included young women 
in his remark without impairing its truth. 

' Now I shall enjoy your agonies, Mr. 
Mauleverer. Please, begin at once.' 

* I don't in the least grudge you the 
contemplation of my agonies. Miss Molt- 
bury ; but I should so much prefer your 
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christening him. You see, I failed so" 
miserably in my last attempt. And per- 
haps, if you named him, it might make me 
take — think — I mean, you know, might 
make me treat him better after you had 
left' 

' I — I don't exactly know — ^that is to 
say, don't quite see why it should. But, 
as you say it will, why, in his interest, I'll 
forego the pleasure of seeing you mentally 
' on the rack, and consent to stand god- 
mamma. I think he should be called 
something in the language of his own 
country. What is the Japanese for what 
you are — a soldier ?' 

* SamouraV 

* Samourai ! Oh, that sounds very 
pretty and soft. Almost too soft.' 

* What, for a pony V 

* No, for a soldier !' 
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'Well, perhaps the trade hardly does 
deserve a soft appellation, as it is, accord- 
ing to Byron, nothing but '* a brain- 
spattering, windpipe-slitting art." ' 

* Oh, how horrible I If that is his style, 
I suppose that is why mamma would never 
let me read Byron.' 

* I suppose so/ 

* Let's see how he answers to the name. 
Samourai! Oh, look how he pricks up 
his ears, as much as to say, "That will 
do/' ' 

*Very well, Samourai let it be hence- 
forth, in lieu of Asellus/ 

* But recollect, Mr. Mauleverer, I have 
accepted him only on the condition that 
you take him back again when we leave 
Japan.' 

' Very well. And I hope the day when 
he reverts to me may be far distant.' 
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* About a fortnight or three weeks 
hence, I suppose.' 

' And shall you be very sorry to leave 
Japan, Miss Moltbury V 

' Oh yes 1 More sorry than I thought 
I could ever have been to leave any 
country, except dear old England.' 

Here she suddenly dropped her eyes 
and blushed crimson, with the conscious- 
ness of having said more than she intended, 
and, pleading the excuse of letters to write, 
she hurriedly repaired indoors, while Mau- 
leverer sought Augustus, who was still 
busily exercising his musculi amatorii, or 
ogUng muscles, as Addison called them. 

'I say, old boy!' exclaimed Augustus, 
* what a stunning little moosmie that is, 
turning that thingumbob round I I've been 
winking at her until I've got delirium 
tremens in both eyelids. You see, if a 
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fellow can't talk the language of the 
country, he's obliged to fall back on the 
language of the eye. I say, what's the 
Japanese for *^ Give us a kiss "? ' 

^No, no, my dear fellow,' returned Mau- 
leverer, with a laugh. ' I shall not encourage 
these osculatory intentions. Give us a 
light, and come on for a stroll along the 
banks of that winding stream. 

* ** There's a path by the river, overshadowed by trees, 
Where people may walk and may talk if they please." 

Come along; we'll do both, and a smoke 
into the bargain.' 

Augustus looked for a few moments as if 
he would prefer the * primrose path of dal- 
liance' to the path by the river, but the 
stronger mind asserted its sway, and, after 
bestowing a farewell wink on the moosmie 
he strolled off, arm in arm with his old 
achoolfellow. 
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When the two returned an hour or so 
later, they found the rest of the party busy 
with pen and ink and paper ; and the reader, 
in whose mind the matrimonial brush of the 
morning is doubtless still fresh, will be glad 
to hear that all traces of it had entirely dis- 
appeared. Grim-visaged war had smoothed 
its wrinkled front, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Moltbury not only amicably used the same 
inkstand, but also even smiled playfully on 
each other whenever their pens clashed, 
which, as generally happens with two 
writers and one inkstand, was about every 
time they took a dip. 

In front of both were numerous letters; 
but Violet's correspondence far surpassed 
theirs in bulk, if not in matter. On each 
side, as well as in front of her, were 
heaped up piles of sheets covered with 
the largest and roundest style of hand- 
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writing ever seen out of a beginner's copy- 
book. 

Such is the never-flagging interest that 
even the most unselfish of us take in our 
own dear selves, that our eyes, as well as 
our ears, seem ever on the alert to catch 
our own names ; and it was in the semi- 
unconscious exercise of this very human 
aptitude that Mauleverer caught sight of 
his own familiar patronymic figuring not 
only once, but over and over again on 
Violet's pages. He could not help himself : 
the letters were so large and round. 

* What handwriting for such a hand I' he 
soliloquised, with something Uke a pang, a& 
he hastily withdrew his eyes. 

*I am writing to dear old grandpapa, 
Mr. Mauleverer,' said Violet, who felt con- 
scious that her correspondence was rather 
obtrusive on the public gaze. ' He is * 
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* Quite the old courtier/ broke in Mrs. 
Moltbury, without looking up from her 
letter or pausing for one instant in its in- 
scription. The habit had become a second 
nature. 

* He is,' continued Violet, * nearly blind, 
and I have to write very large, as he likes 
to read the letters himself ; and as I tell 
him everything we do, I cover a great deal 
of paper.' 

The explanation afforded Mauleverer 
more satisfaction than could have been due, 
I imagine, to the mere contemplation of 
this neptile devotion, beautiful as it may 
have been. 

* What handwriting for a biUet-doicx ! I 
should never be able to open it within ten 
yards of anyone/ or something of that 
sort, was probably the disturbing reflection 
■chased from his mind by Violet's statement. 
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What right had he to think such things ? 
Why, that right to his own thoughts which 
everyone possesses. Even the chained 
captive in the mines of Siberia can think 
whatever he likes, for the sole and suflBcient 
reason that no imperial ukase can prevent 
him doing so ; and it is no impious arroga- 
tion of the prophetic gift to predict that 
even the most arbitrary despotism will 
never succeed in putting a stop to the prac- 
tice. Even the courtier, in the presence, 
bound hand and foot by forms and cere- 
monies, thinks as he pleases. 

* Heads bow, knees bend, eyes watch around a throne. 
And hands obey — our hearts are still our owa' 

As I mark the last inverted comma, it 
strikes me that I have taken the trouble to 
make a quotation which does not, as I at 
first thought it would, apply to the case in 
point. 
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I do not think I am now justified — ^and 
probably the reader will think so too — ^in 
classing young Mauleverer with those 
whose hearts are stiU their own. 




CHAPTER V. 



KFTER iancheon, and a great deal 
of * If you don't go I won't,' and 
' If you stay at homo I will' — 
as is usual amongst ladies in such cases — 
it was at last arranged that Mr. Moltbury 
and Violet, under the guidance of Mau- 
leverer, should take a stroll in the neigh- 
bourhood, while, as on the previous day, 
Augustus should mount guard at home 
over his mother. Mrs. Moltbury had taken 
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enough exercise the day before to last her^ 
she said, for a week ; while Augustus^ 
filial devotion sprang in some measure from 
his dislike to walking, which — unless it waa 

* in the Zoo/ or up and down the Burling- 
ton Arcade — seemed to him, of 'all the 
uses of this world,' pre-eminently the most 

* weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable.' 

As soon as the pedestrians had started, 
Mrs. Moltbury settled down, with a gentle 
rapture, to the perusal of * Lothair,' a book 
after her own heart, and in which she 
habitually revelled ; while Augustus impro- 
vised a very comfortable divan in the 
verandah, with sundry rugs and quilts, 
whereon to recline and while away the 
sunny hours, in the enjoyment of a cigar 
and a sporting novel. He further adminis- 
tered to his creature comforts by causing 
Ahoy to place at his elbow a tankard of 
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iced champagne-cup, a beverage he was 

> 

much addicted to. 

' Are you pretty comfortable, mother ?' 
asked the attentive son, as he pulled a 
choice cigar out of a silver case, after 
having had a long and refreshing pull at 
the tankard. 

' Yes, your grace ; and is the Lord 

Cardinal Dear me, how stupid of me I 

I was so interested in my book at the 
moment. What did you say, dear V 

* Are you pretty comfortable 1* repeated 
Augustus, as he cut off the point of his 
cigar with a diminutive penknife, ' of the 
most exquisite workmanship,' as Mrs. 
Moltbury, in her then frame of mind, would 
have described it. 

* Yes, thank you, dear.' 
' That's all right.' 

* Are you comfortable, Gussy dear ?' 
VOL. 11. 28 
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* * Oh yes, thanks.' 

* Then that^s all right, too/ 

After the fatigues of thus adroitly keep- 
ing up the ball of conversation, the twa 
resigned themselves to that repose which 
they had fairly earned. 

While mother and son read and slept — 
for it ended in a siesta in each case — ^the 
pedestrians had a delightful afternoon ; at 
least so they said when they returned 
home after some hours' absence. 

* How ugly you look, Vi 1' said Augustus, 
on waking up to find his sister's sweet 
little face within a foot of his nose, which 
she had been assiduously tickling with a 
fern leaf for the last minute or two. 

' Oh you rude, lazy old boy !' exclaimed 
Violet, throwing her arms round him with 
a hug and a kiss. 

* Ha, ha, ha I' laughed Mr. Moltbury. 
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' Those are your best tactics, Vi. You are 
no match for Augustus in repartee, and 
you are quite right to stop his mouth with 
a kiss.' 

Mauleverer said nothing, but he mingled 
a passing sigh for those Eton days when 
Augustus had been his fag, with a thought 
that he himself would now willingly take 
all Augustus' thrashings during that period 
to be in the young gentleman's place at 
that present moment. 

* Oh, I am so glad you have come back 
Geoffrey ; I was becoming quite anxious,' 
said Mrs. Moltbury, coming out on to the 
verandah with a beaming smile of welcome 
on her comely face. ' I hope you have had 
a pleasant afternoon, dear 1' 

* Not so pleasant as if you had been with 
us, Julia dear,' was the affectionate re- 
sponse. * But still it was charming. The 

28—2 
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great alloy in the enjoyment of this place, 
however, is the irrepressible curiosity of 
the villagers^ which leads them into taking 
the greatest liberties — especially the old 
women, who are the worst offenders/ 

* Well, you see/ remarked Mauleverer, 
* they have in all probability never seen a 
foreign lady before/ 

* Oh, but/ said Violet, * I noticed as we 
passed through the village, both in going 
and returning, that it was papa who was 
the object of attraction/ 

* Oh 1 nonsense, child 1 it must be mere 
imagination on your part,' said Mr. Molt- 
bury, who did not altogether fancy the 
attentions of the old women. 

With all due deference to that lady's 
opinion, however, it was not mere imagina- 
tion. Mr. Moltbury was the object of 
popular interest. He had that day stirred 
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the feelings of Mianoshta until its usually 
tranquil existence was sorely troubled. 
Throughout the whole day he had been the 
one topic of village gossip, and his appear- 
ance in the streets had created the liveliest 
sensation. And what was more, and harder 
still to bear, mine host of the tea-house, 
and his wife, and his daughters, and all his 
household, now evinced, on Mr. Moltbury's 
return from his walk, unmistakable symp- 
toms of having caught the prevailing 
epidemic, as I must term the strange dis- 
order which thus seemed to have seized 
on every man, woman and child in Mia- 
noshta. 

With all his aplomh, self-assurance, and 
common-sense, Mr. Moltbury could not 
reason himself into treating the matter as 
beneath his notice, especially when, as 
eveiiing wore on, it became worse and 
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worse. Even the sacred privacy of dinner 
was violated by prying eyes. A crowd 
assembled outside the tea-hoase, and after 
the paper slides had been drawn, pops at 
frequent intervals indicated the rapid con- 
struction of peep-holes by the simple and 
expeditious method of shoving a finger 
through the paper. 

Nor was it only from the outside of the 
house that Mr. Moltbury was made a 
target for gaping curiosity. In a comer 
of the room stood the old host, so absorbed 
in watching every movement of that gentle- 
man as to be utterly unconscious of the 
damage his paper windows were sustaining 
under his very nose ; while the two little 
moosmies, with somewhat scared faces, ex- 
perienced the same difficulty in keeping 
their eyes off Mr. Moltbury. 

* Oh, this is unbearable 1' remarked Mrs. 
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Moltbury, laying down her knife and fork, 
as * pop-pop-pop ' came three fingers, one 
after the other, through the paper, to be 
immediately replaced on their withdrawal 
by as many eyes. 

* It is,' acquiesced Mr. Moltbury. 
^What can be the reason? Has some 
Japanese Puck been playing his pranks 
upon me, and, like the worthy weaver in 
^* Midsummer-Night's Dream," have I been 
"translated"? My dear Mauleverer, 
would you kindly ask our worthy host 
what is the extraordinary change I have 
undergone in his eyes since this time last 
evening, to have turned him in that period 
from a bowing and scraping personification 
of poUteness into the staring likeness of a 
«tuck-pig ?' 

' I said this morning he was a pig-headed 
mule/ observed Mrs. Moltbury, who had 
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taken a dislike to the Iiost since his re- 
fusal to let her see the state apart- 
ments. 

* You did, my love.' 

* Yes, and you wouldn't have it, I recol- 
lect, Geoffrey.' 

* But I will now, my dear, and also any 
other delicate little euphemism you may 
choose to apply to him. And, moreover, I 
beg to retract in toto whatever I may have 
said in his defence.' 

Here Mauleverer asked the host what he 
saw in Mr. Moltbury to be stared at so 
pertinaciously, upon which the old fellow, 
with a terrified look at the subject of the 
inquiry, hurriedly murmured in his native 
tongue, * Nothing ! oh, nothing 1' and 
skipped out of the room with wonderful 
alacrity. 

Here the excitement outside was mani- 
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fested by a few more fingers popping 
through the paper. 

* But there is something/ said Mr. Molt- 
bury, on the reply being interpreted. 'There 
imist be something. There are the two 
moosmies, just as bad as their father, re- 
garding me as if I were a malevolent 
demon stepped down from a niche in one 
of their own temples. They did not stare 
so last night when there was more reason ; 
why should they do so this when there is 
less ? I must re-assure them.' 

So saying, Mr. Moltbury rose from his 
seat and approached the two damsels with 
an assumption of such mild benevolence 
that he looked Hke an amiable sheep. 

But the two girls were evidently not to 
be taken in by the sheep in wolfs clothing, 
and, half screaming, half laughing, they 
precipitately fled from the room. 
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Here the intelligence, promulgated by 

the fortunate proprietors of peep-holes, that 

Mr. Moltbury was on the move, created 

fiuch a general anxiety to see what he was 

up to that a shove behind from the eager 

crowd sent an astonished head through the 

paper window. 

In a moment Mr. Moltbury's severe eye 
was riveted on the intrusive face with an 

apparently weird power of fascination. The 

lower jaw dropped, the eyes remained fixed 

on Mr. Moltbury with a terrified stare, and 

the whole countenance seemed rigid with 

fear. 

*How are you?' said Mr. Moltbury, 
with savage banter. 

Only a gasp proceeded from the open 
jaws, and then the face disappeared with a 
suddenness which clearly intimated that 
the owner s friends had put an end to the 
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trying tSte-d-tSte by bodily dragging him 
backwards. 

* Oh, do you know/ said Mr. Moltbury, 
as he resumed his seat, * this arouses one's 
•curiosity if nothing else. Do you see 
anything peculiar in me to-night, Mau- 
leverer?' 

* Nothing whatever, and I am completely 
at a loss to account for all this,' replied 
Mauleverer. 

' So am I. Physiologists tell us that we 
change every atom of our bodies in seven 
years. Can I have accomplished my seven 
years' work in as many hours ? And has 
my new suit of atoms assumed some fearful 
hue and pattern? Do you detect any 
change of that kind, Julia, my dear ? You 
have enjoyed during the last twenty years 
exceptional opportunities of becoming ac- 
quainted with my personal appearance, do 
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you remark anything abnormal in it, my 
love r 

*No, certainly not.' 

* Do you, Augustus, my dear boy V 
'No, you look just the same as usual/ 

* Do you, Vi, my child ?' 

' No, papa dear,' said Violet, nestling up 
to his side and placing her hand in his. 

* Then the only conclusion I can arrive 
at is that I am a figure of anamorphosis 
presenting to the Japanese vision some 
singular deformity, not apparent to other 
eyes. My dear Mauleverer, woidd you, 
like the kind good-natured friend you have 
ever been to us in this country, mix with 
the people a little later on and find out 
what is the strange and dreadful appa- 
rition I present to their excited imagina- 
tions ? Not possessing the Protean faculty, 
I fear I shall not be able to assume a shape 
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more pleasing or less strange in their eyes; 
but still it is always good for us ** to see 
ourselves as others see us."' 

' I'll go at once, particularly as I think 
the crowd requires a little keeping in 
order,' said Mauleverer, as he rose and left 
the room. 

By this time Mrs. Moltbury and Violet 
were seriously alarmed. 

* I wish he would come back,' said Mrs. 
Moltbury, after the ambassador had been 
away a few minutes. ' I always feel as if 
we had lost our protector in this country 
when Mr. Mauleverer is away from us. 
There is something so sterling, and good, 
and commanding about him, and he knows 
these people so well, and has such a fasci- 
nating way with them, as indeed he has 
with everyone. I do wish he would come 
back.' 
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Violet said nothing, but you may depend 
upon it that every word found a soft echo- 
in her heart. 

The good lady's wish was soon gratified. 
After an absence of not more than five- 
minutes, Mauleverer re-appeared, his face 
convulsed with laughter. 

*A few moments' private conversation 
with you, if you please, Mr. Moltbury/ he 
said, as well as he could for laughing. 

* Why private^ Mr. Mauleverer ?' asked 
Mrs. Moltbury, who was naturally * dying 
to know,' as she would have phrased it. 

' Well, you must excuse my entering 
into details, Mrs. Moltbury,' said Maule- 
verer with a laugh. ' Will you accompany 
me, Mr. Moltbury V 

* Certainly. I am glad to see by your 
face that matters are by no means serious/ 

* That young Mauleverer takes too much. 
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upon himself/ said Mrs. Moltbury, with a 
toss of her head, as the two gentlemen 
retired. 

* Oh, mamma 1 how can you say so ?' 
burst from Violet with unwonted im- 
petuosity. 

*Yes, he does. And if I were your 
father, I should be above being led by the 
nose by a young man. I always thought 
him conceited.' 

* Oh, but mamma, he isn't ; and I think 
it's very ungrateful of you to say so.' 

' Yes, he is. Violet, don't dare to con- 
tradict me flatly like that. Hold your 
tongue, miss. I am sure it is a matter of 
the most perfect indifierence to me what 
Mr. Mauleverer can have to say to your 
father, but at the same time I must add 
that I think he sometimes forgets himself.' 

Violet flushed crimson, and though she 
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obeyed her mother by holding her tongae, 
she was for a moment quite a little rebel 
at heart. 

In the meantime Mr. Moltbury and 
Mauleverer had gained the courtyard at the 
back of the tea-house. 

* Well, my dear friend, and what is the 
amusing solution of the mystery V asked 
the former. 

* Ha, ha, ha ! Excuse my laughter, Mr, 
Moltbury. They say you have a tail.' 

' A what ?' asked Mr. Moltbury. 

* A tail — a caudal appendage.' 

' ** Be thou chaste as ice, as pure as 
snow, thou shalt not escape calumny," * 
said Mr. Moltbury. 'Now without ever 
having laid any Pharisaical claims to the 
chastity of congealed water, or to the purity 
of frozen vapour, I nevertheless did think 
there was not such a shaft for me as this in 
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calumny's dread quiver. However, it is 
quite in keeping with Slander's mode of 
attack. She ever works behind her 
victim's back.' 

'Yes, it is firmly beUeved throughout 
the village by high and low, old and 
young.' 

* But how is one to confute such an 
abominable aspersion V said Mr. Moltbury, 
with some warmth. 

* Well, I hardly know, unless you take a 
hint from the archives of Coventry and 
ride through Mianoshta d, la Godiva.' 

' But joking apart, my dear Mauleverer 
— that is to say if the elimination of the 
jocose element from such a subject be 
possible — supposing they were right, what 
is there to frighten the whole village out of 
its wits V 

' Ah, but, unfortunately, the report does 
VOL. II. 29 . 
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not begia and end with a tail Amongst 
an ignorant, superstitious, gossiping lot of 
villagers, who are also implicit believers ia 
heathen mythology, it does not take long 
for a man with a tail to develop into a 
devil ; and that, my dear sir, is the ** bad 
imminence " to which they have now raised 
you.' 

' Bless my soul ! I never thought I 
Hliould ** play the devil " so literally/ 
ojaculatod Mr. Moltbury, with a warmth 
that drew a burst of laughter from Man- 
ic ver or. 

' Yes, yes ; it is impossible to refrain from 
laughter,* said Mr. Moltbury, at the same 
time, nevertheless, showing that it was not 
80 very hard. * I can quite understand, as 
you say, that on a given tail to construct a 
supernatural devil is as easy a task to a 
heathen villager of Japan as the first pro- 
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position of Euclid to a senior wrangler of 
Cambridge. But how or why did the good 
people of Mianoshta, in the first instance, 
confer upon me the honour of a tail ? Do 
I look as if I wanted one ? Nature's own 
works tell us that if she is niggardly in one 
respect she makes up for the deficiency 
elsewhere. Is there a general aspect of 
incompleteness about me suggesting the 
necessity of that finishing touch from 
Nature's equalising hand? How, in plain 
language, did the report originate ?' 

'Well, I had not much difficulty in 
tracing it to its source. It came from the 
bath-house which we visited this morning, 
the moosmie who attended you being the 
originator.' 

' But, my dear fellow, I dispensed with 
her services at a very early stage of the 
proceedings.' 

29—2 
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' That's just it. That's just the trifling 
circumstance from which mighty con- 
sequences have sprung. The proceeding 
was so extraordinary that it at once 
aroused the moosmie^s suspicions. Such a 
thing as a person objecting to get into a 
bath before the whole world, let alone a 
single spectator, was, to her Japanese 
notions, so curious a phenomenon, that she 
sought a reason for it, and found it in — 
a tail' 

'Well,' said Mr. Moltbury, 'without 
being a duchess in the peerage of Wonder- 
land, I am still fond of deducing a moral 
from everything out of the common ; and 
the moral of this episode seems to be : 
" When you go to Japan, leave your 
modesty with your boots behind you." ' 

' I daresay, however, the whole thing 
has been a Japanese version of our '* Three 
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Crows,"' observed Mauleverer. 'Very 
likely the moosmie confided her opinion to 
a friend that you must have had a tail, and 
the friend passed it on that you had a tail, 
and so on. Anyhow, the story has taken 
so firm a root in the popular mind that I 
fear it cannot be eradicated.' 

* Never mind,' said Mr. Moltbury, with 
a smile, ' I suppose I must grin and bear it 
Conscious innocence will sustain me. Come 
along.' 

The two were about to re-enter the 
tea-house when Mr. Moltbury suddenly 
stopped short and detained his companion 
by the arm. 

' By the way, Mauleverer, it will be just 
as well to keep this — this horrible tail strictly 
entre nous. I mean as regards the family. 
It would hardly be in the eternal fitness 
of things for them to know it. Ridiculum 
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dcri ^you know the rest. I, individually^ 

don't care two straws about it, of course ; 
but you see the ladies, especially, might be 
more sensitive on the point than I am. 
The shaft of ridicule which glances harm- 
lessly off the manly bosom often pierces the 
female heart to the very core. You quite 
understand me, do you not ? Mum's the 
word, my dear Mauleverer.' 

' Mum, it shall be, sir/ said Mauleverer, 
with a gay laugh, as he turned to rejoin 
the party in-doors. 

* Oh no,' soliloquised Mr. Moltbury, with 
an expressive shake of the head, as he fol- 
lowed. * Oh no, it would never do to let 
Julia get hold of that. In that polemical 
field in which the matrimonial tent is 
pitched, or which, at all events, lies con- 
veniently adjacent to it, she would be 
constantly casting this tail of mine into my 
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teeth, and turning me into a sort of meta- 
phorical fried whiting!' 

' Oh, Mr. Moltbury,' said Mauleverer, a» 
he suddenly turned back and interrupted 
the soliloquy, 4t has just struck me that 

we had better agree iq)on some reply to 
Mrs. Moltbury's inevitable inquiries on 
the subject/ 

' Ah, very true. Oh, just laugh it off, 
my dear fellow, laugh it off; that's the best 
thing to be done. But, whatever you do, 
don't allow yourself to be pumped. You 
may not know" what it is to have a female 
hand on the pump-handle. But / do. Be 
careful. You quite appreciate, do you not, 
my motives for secrecy ? It is for her own 
sake. It would quite destroy all the enjoy- 
ment of her stay at Mianoshta, did she 
know that I went about the place with 
that ridiculous stigma tacked on to me. 
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Ah, Mauleverer, Mauleverer, little do wives 
imagine the jealous manner in which their 
happiness, down to the veriest trifles, is 
guarded in the innermost recesses of a hus- 
band's heart !' 

Mauleverer thought of a little golden- 
haired, blue-eyed piece of innocence that 
had crept into the innermost recesses of his^ 
and he was quite affected as he squeezed 
Mr. Moltbury's hand and said, ' But / can 
imagine it.' 

* Oh no, it would never do,' mentally 
remarked Mr. Moltbury, resuming his so- 
liloquy, as Mauleverer turned indoors. 
* Julia is a dear good wife, but still to be 
a wife she must be a woman, and to be 
a woman is to have a woman's tongue, 
and to have a woman's tongue is to use 

it, and it would never do to put on the 
tip of it that nice little bit of woman's 
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logic with which to reduce all my argu- 
ments ad ahsurdum. Oh no, Julia's curiosity 
on this point shall not be gratified. On 
that I am determined/ 




CHAPTER VI. 

TO HORSE AHD AWAT I 

?H, my dear young friend, wliat 
a night I have had I' 

Such was Mr. Moltbury's 
greeting early the next morning on first 
meeting Mauleverer, 

' I have endured a practical antithesis to 
the Shakespearian remark, " Uneasy lies 
the head that wears a crown," ' continued 
Mr. Moltbury, as he seized one of Mau- 
leverer's hands in both his and shook it 
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with much feeling. * Never attempt to keep 
a secret from your wif^, when youVe got 
one, Mauleverer. If the mystery happens 
to come on the ta'pis overnight, it will 
be a considerable saving of time and 
rest to make a clean breast of it at 
once.' 

* Why, you don't mean to tell me^ 
Mr. Moltbury, that, after all your cautions 
to me, you have let the cat — the cat with 
the tail, I mean — out of the bag ?' said 
Mauleverer, laughing. 

* My dear sir, by a process of reasoning, 
which as a bachelor you will hardly under- 
stand and which therefore I shall not now 
pause to -explain, I became convinced that 
the cat in question could not be a greater 
source of disquietude out of the bag than 
she was in; and if a thing cannot be 
worse, and it is in your power to produce a 
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<5hange by which it may be better, it is 
folly to throw away, however small it may 
be, the chance of amelioration ; and so, 
out I let her. Her internal scratchings 
were too much for me, and I liberated her. 
After all, it was for Mrs. Moltbury's own 
sake I wished to preserve secrecy about 
this nonsensical report, and so, if she would 
hear it, she is welcome to it.' 

The lady herself here made her appear- 
ance on the verandah without exhibiting 
^ny traces of the mental anguish conse- 
<juent on the harrowing disclosure. On 
the contrary, she seemed in capital spirits. 

* Good-morning, Mr. Mauleverer. You 
naughty, naughty man, I am quite angry 
with you.^ 

*And how have I incurred your dis- 
pleasure, Mrs. Moltbury?' 

'Why, by withholding from us last 
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night what is universally allowed to be 
highly beneficial to the health — a good^ 
hearty burst of laughter. Oh, Mr. 
Mauleverer, fancy my dear husband figur- 
ing as Ha 1 ha I ha 1 Oh, Geof- 
frey, Geoffrey ! I shall never look at you 
without investing you with the regalia of 
his Satanic majesty.' 

Here Mrs. Moltbury laughed until the 
clear morning air rung with her merriment. 

' Ha, ha, ha I it is very amusing,' said 
Mr. Moltbury. ' Her assumed gaiety m 
merely a blind to hide the chagrin which 
I was anxious to save her from, my dear 
fellow,' he added in a whisper, as he nudged 
Mauleverer with his elbow. 

The latter thought it about the best 
imitation of laughter he had ever hoards 
but all further ideas on the subject were 
put to flight by Violet, who appeared on 
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the scene. The first question she naturally 
asked, after the morning's salutations, was 
what her mother had been laughing at, 
and on having the tale unfolded to her, a 
merry, ringing laugh was all the sympathy 
the hero of it received. 

* Come here, you impudent little puss,^ 
said Mr. Moltbury, putting his arm round 
his daughter and patting her soft cheek. 
* I never saw you looking so well and 
happy, Vi. I think we must turn you 
into a little Japanese moosmie, and leave 
you behind us. The air of Mianoshta evi- 
dently agrees with you. 

* " YouVe looking as fresh as the mom, darling, 

You're looking as bright as the day." 

And that's saying a great deal/ continued 
Mr. Moltbury, as he transferred his gaze 
from the fair face of his child to the face of 
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nature, sparkling in the bright beams of the 
morning sun. * By the way, IVe a notion 
that's brightest of all. What do you say 
to an outing — a sort of picnic on a small 
scale ? The glorious day invites us to it/ 
The proposal was hailed with en- 
thusiasm. 

* There are some lovely spots close here, 
quite within walking-distance, where we 
might *' spend a happy day," ' said Mau- 
leverer. 

* Well, I should hardly suggest Mianoshta 
and its immediate vicinity,' said Mr. Molt- 
bury, who may, or may not, have been 
thinking of the unenviable notoriety mis- 
placed modesty had brought upon him in 
this locality. * I should imagine the ladies 
iv^ould find a to-horse-and-away sort of 
jaunt more inspiriting.' 

* Yes ; but what says our worthy Master 
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of the Horse to that V remarked Mrs. 
Moltbury. 

* Well, if we start early and return late, 
so as not to have to push the little animals, 
I don't think it would do them any harm. 
I could take you a charming round, which 
would include many of the interesting 
points near here/ 

* Bleakfast leady,' announced Ahoy, who 
suddenly appeared on the scene with the 
mouse-like tread of his paper-soled race. 

The party at once obeyed the Celestial 
summons, and the further discussion of the 
day's plans was carried on over the break- 
fast-table. Augustus' absence was in no 
way commented on ; indeed, a much more 
noteworthy fact would have been his pre- 
sence, that being an honour he rarely con- 
ferred on the family circle until the middle 
or close of the morning meal. By the time 
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he made his appearance Mauleverer's pro- 
position had been carried, and the neces- 
sary arrangements were in rapid pro- 
gress. 

By ten o'clock the party started on 
horseback. Immediately after leaving the 
village, they followed the mazy windings 
of a shady path along a deep valley. Em- 
bowered amidst leafy branches and creepers 
and maidenhair fern, which grew in the 
wildest profusion, they rode at a quiet 
walk, partly for the sake of the ponies and 
partly because it would have been a sin to 
hurry through such a scene. The leafy 
canopy, which threw a chequered shade 
on their path, was a bright and variegated 
piece of patchwork from Dame Nature's 
hand. Green, russet-brown and golden 
tmts mingled with the rich scarlet of the 
maple, while through it all there were what 

VOL. II. 30 
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Violet called * delicious peeps ' of the cleax 
blue sky. 

The gentle rustling of the leaves was 
soon drowned in the splash of falling water^ 
and on reaching the spot whence the soft 
liquid music proceeded, their gaze fell on a 
cascade leaping over crag and mossy bank 
until it fell into a rocky hollow, shaded by 
ferns, where it lingered in a deep clear pool 
for the benefit of the thirsty traveller, and 
then went rippling down the valley with 
gentle laughter, as if rejoicing in its act of 
charity to man, to whom it certainly owed 
nothing. 

* By Jove ! it reminds one of Cremome, 
only this is better, I think. What wouldn't 
they give for a fall like that 1 Lighted up 
with lime-light, you know, and with a 
ballet going on in front, it would look first- 
rate/ 
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* Oh, Gus r exclaimed Violet, indig- 
nantly, *you might as well compare the^ 
smell of roses and new-mown hay with the 
odour of gas and stale tobacco.' 

* Or the moon with a scooped-out turnip 
and a lighted dip inside/ added Mauleverer^ 

* Yes, Augustus/ chimed in Mrs. Molt^ 
bury, * how can you speak in the same 
breath of this sparkling little gem of nature 
and that horrid place, all tawdriness, vice, 
and artificial glare T 

In this way they were all down on 
Augustus except Mr. Moltbury, who 
having no 'prOy withheld his con; or, per-^ 
haps, like the generous Randolph keeping 
aloof from the Bruce, he might have 
thought Augustus quite able to vanquish 
his adversaries single-handed, and would 
not tarnish the lustre of his victory by 
throwing himself into the m&Ae. 

30—2 
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* There, that's so much for admiring 
scenery/ said Augustus. * You are always, 
all of you, ramming scenery down my 
throat because I won't admire it, and then 
when I do admire it, you go down my 
throat instead of the scenery. The best 
way is to admire nothing.' 

' Ha, ha, ha ! very good T came from Mr. 
Moltbury, who could not resist the opening 
to cut in with his * old friend.' * Horace is 
exactly of your opinion, my dear Gus. To 
admire nothing, he says, is the only true 
secret of happiness in this world : '* Nil 

ctdmiraH prope res '* You remember 

the rest, I daresay, in his epistle to 
Numicius.' 

* Well, I cannot see what Horace has to 
do with Cremorne,' said Mrs. Moltbury. 

^ Come, mother I quite as much as you 
have, I should think. What do you know 
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of Cremorne ? You never were there/ said 
Augustus. 

' Yes, I was : horrid, vile place 1' 
* You there T exclaimed Augustus, in sur- 
prise. ' Well, it wasn't the Derby or the 
Boat-Race night, I hope.' 

'No, I should think not, indeed 1 It 
was many years ago, when you were a very 
little boy, Augustus. There was what was 
called an " aristocratic fete " there, or- 
ganised by the leading people in society, 
and there was a tremendous rush for 
vouchers; but I'm sure people need not 
have been so anxious to go, for the whole 
thing turned out to be a miserable jmscOy 
and we were all half-drowned in torrents 
of rain; and that horrid, familiar thing 
Punch made fun of the whole affair in a 
cartoon representing a countess dancing on 
a tight-rope and showing her ankles ' 
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' My dear JuKa, how you do go on I 
Neither this brook nor Tennyson's has a 
chance when you're in the way.' 

* We must all be going on,' said Maul- 
everer, ' for, I assure you, there are many 
other objects of beauty along our road 
awaiting our admiration — Horace and 
Augustus notwithstanding — and to which 
we shan't have time to do justice if we 
linger so at the outset.' 

As cicerone, Mauleverer's word in such 
matters was law, to which Mr. and Mr& 
Moltbury always bowed with charming 
affability, and the party at once turned from 
the scene to pursue their course. 

The lonely little village of Kima, nest- 
ling amidst a belt of trees close by the river- 
side, was soon reached. Here, as at Mi- 
anoshta, there were sulphur-springs, to the 
efficacy of which the keeper of the small 
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tea-house afforded a conspicuous puff in 
the shape of a large placard in front of the 
little hostelry bearing the inscription : * The 
KiMA Springs Tea-house — the death-bed 

TO ALL DISEASES.' 

'Well, neither Hollo way nor Cockle 
could say more than that^ said Mr. Molt- 
bury, as he scanned the board. 

From Kima Mauleverer led them 
through shady glades and along hill-paths 
to a village called Matzuzukaya, where 
there were more sulphur-springs. 

' Oh, these sulphur-springs are becoming 
unmitigated bores,' said Mrs. Moltbury. 
'Pray, Mr. Mauleverer, do change the 
programme, and take us to some place 
where a sulphur-spring is not the lion of the 
locality.' 

'Not at all, JuUa,' said Mr. Moltbury, 
who was a little nettled by what he con- 
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sidered the ungraciousness of his wife'» 
remark. ' Not at all. Your capricious dis- 
like to these mtereating phenomena does 
not necessarily influence all other tastes, 
in the same direction. For instance, / like 
these sulphur-springs.' 

* Oh, of course you do, Geoflfrey,' retorted 
Mrs. Moltbury, with a provoking little 
laugh. * It is only natural that you should, 
for we all know that a sulphur-and-brim- 
stone atmosphere is the one which that 
brotherhood you have recently joined love 
best to breathe/ 

*I knew it,' remarked Mr. Moltbury, 
turning in his saddle and addressing the 
landscape in low and resigned tones. * I 
felt confident that that silly and ridiculous 
episode would be a colloquial pea-shooter 
ever ready in Julia's mouth.' 

* Well, I'll give you just one fact in con- 
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nection with these hot-springs which I 
think will interest even you, Mrs. Moltbury^ 
and then well bid farewell to the subject/ 
^aid Mauleverer. * Close here, off the coast^ 
there is a submarine volcano which, every 
twenty-four hours, ejects a volume of boihng 
sea-water.' 

' Dear me, how curious !' remarked Mr. 
Moltbury. 

* Yes, but there is something still more 
curious. Every seventh day regularly he 
rests from his labours.' 

* Well, after that,' said Mrs. Moltbury, 
* I beg to retract every word I may have 
said disparaging these hot springs, and I 
offer them my humblest apologies for call- 
ing them unmitigated bores.' 

Sulphur baths were not the only attrac- 
tion Matzuzukaya could boast of. The 
grounds of the tea-house were laid out 
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in a miniature landscape, a style of garden- 
ing much admired and excelled in by the 
Japanese. There were numerous small 
lakes connected by narrow channels, which 
were spanned by tiny stone bridges, of the 
usual high arched form. The lakes were 
studded with islands, most of which had a 
tiny temple, about the size of a doU's- 
house, surrounded by sacred groves of 
cedar and cypress, while twisting and 
gleaming through the clear waters, in and 
out of the creeks and bays, were shoals of 
gold-fish. The cedar and other trees which 
grew on the islands, and along the shores 
of the lakes, were dwarfed to a size in 
keeping with the rest of the landscape, 
and the only things out of proportion were 
the gold-fish, which, by comparison, were 
leviathans of the deep. 

These gold-fish are much prized by 
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young Japan; and in the early summer, 
when they seem to be in season, are 
hawked about the streets in surprising 
profusion. It is wonderful the number of 
glass globes of different sizes, containing 
these fish, which a vendor will carry slung 
on a bamboo, without breaking one of the 
fragile vessels or spilling a drop of water. 
His chief patrons are the children, and if 
at this time of the year you bestow a 
small coin on some tiny urchin he will 
speedily constitute himself the happy pro- 
prietor of a globe with a gold-fish in it, 
just as one of our children might buy a 
coloured bladder. 

On leaving Matzuzukaya their path 
wound up the side of a hill on the summit 
of which was a figure of Buddha, hewn 
out of the solid rock. This idol, in point 
of size, is second to Daiboots alone, and 
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its isolated position on the crest of the 
hill, far away from the haunts of men, is 
very striking. There was a loneUness 
about the place which was solemn to op- 
pressiveness. Not a priest, not a devotee, 
was to be seen, and the only evidence of 
homage the great idol could boast was a 
rough little incense-pot in front of him, at 
which he no doubfc would have turned up 
his nose, had he had one — ^that feature 
being conspicuous by its absence. How 
he lost it is difficult to surmise. When in 
its proper position it must have been far 
above the reach of any iconoclast ; or we 
might suppose that some daring spirit in 
that mighty army of Goths and Vandals,. 
which, under the name of tourists, now 
invade every quarter of the globe, might 
have chopped it off and put it into his 
pocket as an interesting relic of his invasion^ 
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Anyhow, the idol's nose had gone ; and 
its falling off may have had something to 
<3o with the falling off of his worship ; for 
what is the use of offering up incense to 
un idol who has not a nose to smell it with ? 
That he had once known better days was 
apparent in the numerous stone figures 
which, at intervals of about eighty yards, 
lined the approach to him up the moun- 
tain-side, but these too were uncared-for 
And half-hidden in long grass. 

It was while descending this approach — 
for our party had taken the idol in the 
rear — ^that they obtained the first glimpse 
of the most beautiful piece of water in 
Japan, the lake of Hakoni. All they 
could see of it was where the dip of two 
hills afforded a peep of a corner looking 
like a blue turquoise deep set in the 
mountains. 
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Step by step they opened — as a sailor 
would say — the lake until a fair little 
island rose from the surface and seemed to 
smile in their faces^ as the islet in the lake 
of Geneva seemed to smile upon poor 
Bonnivard as he gazed at if through the 
bars of his dungeon in the Castle of 
Chillon. 

At this interesting point they plunged 
into a thicket of bamboos, which rose far 
above their heads and provokingly shut 
out the view from their admiring eyes. 

* Open order here, please,' said Maul^ 
everer, who, as usual, headed the little 
cavalcade, to guide its footsteps, and give 
timely warning of any danger in its path. 

The caution was at once observed, and 
the party who had been riding close at one 
another's horses heels adopted a more 
extended mode of advance, to avoid the 
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disagreeable contingency of a cut from some 
resilient young bamboo. 

* Bother these beastly bamboos 1' ejacu- 
lated Mrs. Moltbury, as an audacious young 
shoot caught her habit. 

* Julia, my dear Julia I' expostulated her 
husband, who rode immediately behind her ; 
^not content with using very plain language, 
you actually invoke alliteration's artful aid 
for the purpose of abusing what may be 
termed the tree of life to the Japanese. 
They make their houses of bamboo ; they 
pickle bamboo ; the masts and sails of their 
boats are made of bamboo ; and it is with 
bamboo I have no doubt that parents and 
preceptors guard themselves from falling 
into the fatal error of " spoiling the child." 
In short, these beautiful, graceful, and use- 
ful bamboos to which, in a moment of un- 
seemly irritation, you have applied such 
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unwairantable epithets are — a confounded 
nuisance 1' 

' Well, it was your own fault, Greoflfrey. 
You've no one to blame but yourself. Mr. 
Mauleverer particularly warned us not to 
ride so close after one another/ 

' How can you talk in that way, Julia I 
you must have known that you had caught 
that abominable bamboo with your stirrup- 
iron, and yet you never uttered a word of 
warning.' 

' I had no time, Geoffrey. No sooner 
did I feel that I had caught it with my 
foot than it bounded back, and then 

it ' 

' You need not tell me what it did then ; 
no one can know that better than I do,* 
said Mr. Moltbury, as he rubbed his nose 
with his pocket-handkerchief, and then felt 
rather disappointed at not finding the latter 
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article saturated with the blood of the 
former. * There should be a law in Japan 
that anyone planting a bamboo should have 
it laid over his back as soon as it was thick 
enough/ 
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A SOLDIER 8 SONG. 



SN emerging irom the belt of 
bamboos a few yards farther on, 
they found themselviM on the 
Tohaido; close by the shores of the lake, 
and here they were amply repaid for the 
temporary obscuration of the view. 

In the foreground was the ruined gate- 
way of a temple which had once occupied 
this fair site, and through the upright and 
transverse portions — forming, as it were, a 
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frame for the beautiful picture beyond — 
tbey had a charming glimpse of the blue 
water, reflecting in its calm depths the 
mountains which rose on all sides of it, 
while in the distance the venerable white 
head of Japan's beloved old Fusiyama 
rose above some fleecy clouds clothing his 
rugged sides. From the ruined gateway a 
turfy avenue shaded by grand old trees 
extended nearly to the water's edge. 

* What an enchanting spot for a picnic I' 
exclaimed Violet. 

' I am deUghted to hear you say so, for 
it is the identical one I have fixed upon,' 
said Mauleverer. ' I told Ahoy to be here 
about tiffin-time. Gus and I will picket 
the ponies, and after we have strolled about 
for a little he will most likely arrive.' 

The gentlemen at once threw themselves 
out of the saddle and helped the ladies to 
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dismount. Girths were then loosened, 
bridles removed, and the head-stalls ad- 
justed, after which the party were at liberty 
to leave the ponies to their own devices. 

'Does not the contemplation of this 
lovely scenery fill the soul with a calm, 
peaceful joy ?' said Mr. Moltbury, as he 
and Mrs. Moltbury followed the younger 
members down the turfy avenue leading to 
the rippling waters of the lake. 

* It does indeed, Geoflfrey/ said Mrs. 
Moltbury, affectionately putting her arm 
through her husband's. 'How is your 
nose, dear ?' 

* Oh, it is better, thank you, my love.' 

' It was very stupid of me ; it was all my 
fault.' 

' Not at all, not at all. It was mine. 
Young bamboos will be young bamboos, I 
suppose, ever ready to display the elasticity 
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of youth, and I should not have allowed my- 
self to be so easily bamboozled. Ha, ha, ha T 

Mrs. Moltbury joined gaily in the laugh, 
which soon infected the three in front, and 
altogether it would have been hard to find 
a merrier party in all Japan that day than 
these five Tojins. 

Punctual to the appointed time. Ahoy 
appeared on the scene in a kango, accom- 
panied by a few cooUes bearing the 
materials for the tifiin slung over their 
shoulders on bamboos. Having deposited 
their loads, the coolies were sent oflF with 
some silver to forage for themselves, and 
even the further services of Ahoy were 
dispensed with, it having been previously 
arranged — by Violet's especial request — ^ 
that the picnic should be a rough and ready 
one, with as little extraneous aid as possible. 

In this spirit, gallantly led on by Mr. 
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dismount. Girths were then loosened, 
bridles removed, and the head-stalls ad- 
justed, after which the party were at liberty 
to leave the ponies to their own devices. 

'Does not the contemplation of this 
lovely scenery fill the soul with a calm, 
peaceful joy V said Mr. Moltbury, as he 
and Mrs. Moltbury followed the younger 
members down the turfy avenue leading to 
the rippling waters of the lake. 

* It does indeed, Geoflfrey,' said Mrs. 
Moltbury, affectionately putting her arm 
through her husband's. *How is your 
nose, dear V 

* Oh, it is better, thank you, my love.' 

' It was very stupid of me ; it was all my 
fault.' 

' Not at all, not at all. It was mine. 
Young bamboos will be young bamboos, I 
suppose, ever ready to display the elasticity 
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recollections of that pie at Audley Court, 
immortalised by our Poet Laureate : 

' " A pasty costly made 
Where '* 

(I forget exactly what the ingredients 
were, but pigeon, I know, was one). 



i u 



-lay 



Like fossils of the rock with golden yolks 
Imbedded and injellied." 

Beautiful lines those 1' said Mr. Molt- 
bury, as he put the pie down and ogled it 
for a few moments. * They strike a very 
tender chord in the human bosom, parti- 
cularly when that bosom has been inhaling 
the fresh mountain air for several hours.* 

The spot they had chosen for ^heir alfresco 
meal was the quondam site of a large idol 
which had once graced these sacred groves, 
and which now, in the shape of bronze 
ornaments, probably graced the shelves of 
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half the curio-dealers in Yedo, Yokohama 
and Nagasaki. As ohjets d^art he must 
have been worth a great deal, and the only 
monument to his departed worth which 
remained in the spot where he once had 
been an object of worship consisted of the 
large flat stones on which he had squatted 
cross-legged. On these they spread their 
table-cloth, and laid out their viands. 

^ Really,' said Mr. Moltbury, as he sat 
himself down, * I feel like Don Juan when 
Haide^ 

' Geoffrey/ said Mrs. Moltbury severely, 
*you had better keep your feehngs to 
yourself.' 

' Not at all, my dear. Hunger is a good 
honest sensation, of which no one need be 
ashamed, and I feel at the present moment 
like Don Juan when he woke up from his 
sleep in the cave and — 
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* " Fell upon whate'er was oflfered, like 
A priest, a shark, an alderman, or pike.*' ' 

*Well/ said Mrs. Moltbury/ I confess 
to being very hungry also, but I beg to say 
that I shall be the priest, as being the most 
respectable of the quartet.' 

'Well, I'll be the alderman;' said Mr. 
Moltbury, his eyes rolhng in a fine frenzy 
over an imaginary civic banquet. 

The great Mr. Pitt played in the bosom 
of his family with all the simple zest of 
childhood : why should not the great Mr. 
Moltbury do Ukewise ? 

' And I'll be the shark,' said Augustus. 

' Ha, ha, ha I Very good. Capital, 
Ous, my boy 1 You were too sharp for 
your old schoolfellow and your little 
sister. Mauleverer, you and Miss Moltbury 
must be content with the comparatively 
insignificant rdle of the pike between you.' 

It was with quite a thrill that Mauleverer 
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heard the sentence pronounced. It waa 
sweet to be coupled with her in any way. 
It was delicious to think they were to be 
one pike together. Well might Shake- 
speare say that * Men being in love have 
then a nobility in their natures more than 
is native to them.' 

'Byron was rather hard on the priest 
and the alderman, I think/ said Mr. Molt- 
bury, as he helped his wife to some pie. 

* Well,' / think he was rather hard on 
the shark and the pike, ' said Mauleverer, who 
now regarded a pike as a sacred animal. 

* Well/ said Mr. Moltbury, ' I do not see 
that a priest is more voracious than a 
soldier, a lawyer, or a doctor; and the 
popular idea that an alderman is a fat old 
gentleman constantly sighing in an olea- 
ginous wheeze for more green fat is an 
erroneous one ; though I admit that a lean 
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and abstemious alderman is a severe shock 
to one's notions of the fitness of things/ 

Here Mr. Moltbury exemplified his own 
style of appeasing hunger. There was a 
characteristic energy and decision about 
the way in which each morsel was cut, 
conveyed to his mouth, masticated, and 
swallowed. There was no hesitation over 
this piece of gristle or that piece of fat. 
In a moment he decided whether he should 
eat it or not ; the mouth opened, in went 
the morsel, down came the hand for the 
next piece, and thus the course of demand 
and supply went on with brisk regularity. 
He often paused to talk, certainly — nothing 
could put a stop to that for long — but 
when he did eat, he ate as if he meant it. 

I have paused over Mr. Moltbury's por- 
trait CL lafourchette, as it may be called, for 
there is almost as much character in a 
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person's way of eating as there is in his 
way of talking. No energetic resolute man 
ever plays with his food as some people do. 
He never eats slowly. Slow eating and 
slow thinking go together. A man of 
vigorous intellect never cuts his potato into 
rectangles. A lyric poet, the man of 
dreams, might. But a statesman, a warrior, 
a merchant — the men of action — never. 
Examples are ten thousand times better 
than sermons. Dr. Johnson, of the vigour 
of whose intellect there cannot be any 
doubt, was a voracious eater, while at the 
other extremity of the intellectual scale it 
is a noted fact that idiots almost invariably 
play with their food at meals. No nation 
beats the German people in vigour of 
thought, and no civilised nation beats them 
in voracity of feeding. 

After luncheon the party proceeded to 
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make themselves comfortable for an hour 
or so. Some Japanese quilts had been 
brought by Aho)'-, and they were laid on 
the green sward for the ladies to sit upon, 
while the gentlemen accommodated them- 
selves as best they could, which you may 
be sure was comfortably enough. 

* Ah/ said Mrs. Moltbury, ' " I know by 
the smoke that so gracefully does curl" 
above the heads of each of you gentlemen 
that you are enjoying yourselves.' 

'We admit the soft impeachment, my 
dear,' said Mr. Moltbury. 

* How charming a song would be now,' 
went on Mrs. Moltbury. * Don't you — or 
rather I should say, woiit you sing, Mr. 
Mauleverer ? — for I am sure you can.' 

*I fear I must throw myself on your 
mercy, and plead ignorance of the accom- 
plishment.' 
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'Ah, it is the old, old story,' said Mr. Molt- 
bury, * as true now as in the days of ancient 
Rome/ 

* " Omnibus hoc vitium est cantoribus, inter amicos* 
Ut nunquam inducant animum cantare rogatL" ' 

Here followed a pretty smart brush be- 
tween Mr. and Mrs. Moltbury, in which 
she sharply denounced Horace as a ' por- 
tentous bore,^ while he as sharply defended 
his * old friend ' from the charge. 

' I don't care whether it's Horace or not, 
Geoffrey,' said Mrs. Moltbury. * Latin 
quotations of any description introduced 
into conversation are quite out of date now. 
It was all very well in the sixteenth century 
when ladies were able to read Latin books 
because there were no others. But now it 
is considered very bad form indeed — quite 

* I advise the younger portion of my fair readers 
to get their brothers to translate this for them. 
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vulgar in fact. It's quite as ill-bred as 
whispering in company, I consider/ 

'Oh, but don't you redlly sing, Mr. 
Mauleverer ? I do so wish you would try,' 
said Violet. 

This appeal was irresistible. 

* Well, I only know one song — if song it 
may be called — and I'll sing that for you,' 
lie said, with an unusual diflSdence in his 
manner. 

' Come, don't be shy, old fellow,' said 
Augustus. 

*No, I'm not shy,' replied Mauleverer, 
with a serious, not to say melancholy air ; 
* but before singing the song I should like 
to make a few introductory remarks. In 
the first place the words are my own.' 

' Oh, how charming !' exclaimed Mrs. 
Moltbury. * Why, Mr. Mauleverer, an un- 
laurelled bard 1 Delightful 1 ' 
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* I assure you, Mauleverer/ chimed in 
Mr. Moltbury, ' you will have an appre* 
ciative audience. We are none of us like 
Hotspur in his contempt for what he called 
" Metre ballad-mongers." ' 

Mauleverer smiled sadly as he replied : 
* My song is about one who was like Harry 
Hotspur in many things, and whose spur is 
now cold,* 

' It is founded on fact then,' said Mrs. 
Moltbury. 

* Yes, Mrs. Moltbury — founded on my 

* In using this expression, Mauleverer, of coarse, 
had in his mind that touching figure of speech, in 
which Shakespeare makes Travers communicate the 
intelligence of Hotspur's death to the Earl of North- 
umberland : 

^Travers, 

He told me that rebellion had bad luck 

And that young Harry Percy's spur was cold. 
Northumberland. Ha ! again. 

Said he young Harry Percy's spur was cold 1 

Of Hotspur, coldspur V 
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first great sorrow in life. A strange sub- 
ject to write a song upon, you will think, 
but I will tell you how. A few years ago 
when we were quartered in England, I 
found in a brother sub a true and dear 
friend, a kindred spirit, whom I "grappled to 
my soul with hooks of steel." We hunted 
together, we shot together, we built castles 
in the air together. One day we were both 
riding in a steeplechase, when at the last 
fence his horse blundered and fell on him. 
He was fearfully injured, and died about 
daybreak the following morning. A fa- 
vourite song of his was one which I think 
is introduced in one of Marryat's novels, 
and in it the line "Six stalwart sailors 
shall carry me " occurs ; but in a military 
adaptation of his own which he was very 
fond of singing, he had substituted the 
word " soldiers " for " sailors." Poor fel- 
VOL. II. 32 
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low, he little thought when gaily singing 
the song, as I have so often heard him, how 
prophetic his words were soon to prove. 
His coffin was borne by six of our tallest 
men, and as I followed it to the grave the 
well-known air to which he had so often 
sung "Six stalwart soldiers shall carry 
me " was ringing in my ears the whole 
time, and his last words to me as I had 
watched by his death-bed set themselves, to 
the music. All that night, as I lay awake 
in the bitterness of my soul, the words and 
the air haunted me, until at last I got up 
and wrote down the former. I have never 
sung the song to anyone, but I will sing it 
now.' . 

Without further preface Mauleverer sang 
what follows to a simple and plaintive air, 
and in a voice which, though uncultivated, 
was manly and tuneful : 
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' " Ne'er again in the first-flight together 
Our fences we'll take side by side, 
Ne'er again on the moors, 'midst the heather. 
In the sweet-scented air shall we stride. 

* " The mare never rose at her last fence, 
She knee'd it and over she crashed ; 
My pastime she put in the past tense. 
For Eeggy, old friend, I was smashed. 

' " There'll soon be an end to this ailing, 
My vision is fading away ; 
Bend lower, my voice is fast failing, 
I haven't much longer to stay. 

' " My life has been all smiles and laughter. 
The gayest I've been of the gay ; 
But I feel now there is a hereafter, 
And this is my happiest day. 

* " There's a muster-parade where we'll all meet 
* All hands must attend ' we are told. 
On that great day I hope we may both greet 
Each other, dear friend, as of old." 



' And we fired three times o'er his cold grave ; 

The muffled drums beat sad and low. 
And a long parting fond look we all gave 
At his last resting-place here below. 

32—2 
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' The white-haired old colonel remained near 
The spot where we'd laid him to rest ; 
** The best of my brave boys I leave here," 
Said he as he bowed his white crest 

*The rank and file gazed, and they wondered 

To see the old man in his grief. 
But " Fall in !" in sharp tones he thundered — 
He was once more the iron old chief. 

* And quickly we marched from his cold grave. 

While in place of the " Dead March " in Savly 
The band played a gay tune from Gen^rnkve, 
But sorrow hung sadly o'er all.' 

Long before Mauleverer had concluded 
his song, the tears were trickling down 
Violet's fair cheeks, and by the time the 
last verse was finished her lips were qui- 
vering in an almost vain effort to control 
her feelings. 

* Don't be a little goose, Vi/ was a 
piece of confidential advice from Mrs. Molt- 
bury, as she raised her handkerchief and 
dabbed her own eyes savagely. * It's 
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absurd and ridiculous of you, Vi. Thank 
you, Mr. Mauleverer; it was very, very 
touching/ 

* It was, indeed — painfully so/ said Mr. 
Moltbury, as his eyes, which were slightly 
dim, rested in a yearning gaze on his son. 

The melting mood was by no means a 
usual one with Mr. Moltbury; and the 
song must have come home to him in some 
especial manner to have affected him so 
strangely. 

Altogether Mauleverer's mournful ballad 
proved a wet blanket for the remainder of 
the afternoon. 

On their return in the evening to Mia- 
noshta, they found that a messenger had 
arrived from Yokohama, with letters and 
papers from home, and as there was nothing 
but good news, the spirits of all underwent 
a change for the better. 
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While looking over one of the London 
papers, the foUowing paragraph caught 
Mrs. Moltbury's eye : 

* At the rent audit recently held of the 
Hurstenholme tenantry, it was announced 
that a communication had been received 
from Mr. Moltbury, M.P., who is now 
travelling in the Far East with his family, 
directing a general reduction of ten per 
cent, in all his rents in consideration of the 
depressed state of agriculture.' 

* Ah, Gus, my boy, that was your doing/ 
said Mr. Moltbury, after his wife had read 
the item to the family. 

' My doing V said Augustus ; * well, I 
can't say I recollect it.' 

' That, my dear boy, is the highest, the 
purest form of generosity : 

' " For to forget what we testow 
Bespeaks a noble mind." 
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Don't you remember when we were at 
San Francisco we had very bad accounts 
of the farming prospects at home, upon 
which I suggested to you that I should 
take this step, and you at once acquiesced 
in my views ? Don't you remember that, 
now that I recall it to your mind V 

Seeing no way out of it, Augustus gra- 
ciously consented to have the greatness 
thrust upon him, and Mr. Moltbury felt 
proud of such a son. 

The last words the fond parent addressed 
to Mauleverer that night were : 

' Good-night, Mauleverer, my dear fel- 
low. If you love me never sing that sad, 
sad song again in my presence. I — I — I 
don't like it.' 
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* The white-haired old colonel remained near 

The spot where we'd laid him to rest ; 
"The beat of my brave boys I leave here/* 
Said he as he bowed his white crest 

' The rank and file gazed, and they wondered 

To see the old man in his grief. 
But " Fall in !" in sharp tones he thundered — 
He was once more the iron old chief. 

* And quickly we marched from his cold grave. 

While in place of the " Dead March " in Said, 
The band played a gay tune from Gen^mevCy 
But sorrow hung sadly o'er alL' 

Long before Mauleverer had concluded 
his song, the tears were trickling down 
Violet's fair cheeks, and by the time the 
last verse was finished her lips were qui- 
vering in an almost vain effort to control 
her feelings. 

' Don't be a little goose, Vi,' was a 
piece of confidential advice from Mrs. Molt- 
bury, as she raised her handkerchief and 
dabbed her own eyes savagely. 'It's 
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absurd and ridiculous of you, Vi. Thank 
you, Mr. Mauleverer ; it was very, very 
touching/ 

* It was, indeed — painfully so/ said Mr. 
Moltbury, as his eyes, which were slightly 
dim, rested in a yearning gaze on his son. 

The melting mood was by no means a 
usual one with Mr. Moltbury; and the 
song must have come home to him in some 
especial manner to have affected him so 
strangely. 

Altogether Mauleverer's mournful ballad 
proved a wet blanket for the remainder of 
the afternoon. 

On their return in the evening to Mia- 
noshta, they found that a messenger had 
arrived from Yokohama, with letters and 
papers from home, and as there was nothing 
but good news, the spirits of all underwent 
a change for the better. 
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The deep blush of shame that has settled 
upon its once delicate tip shows me that/ 

* Oh, Julia, what bosh T said Mr. Molt- 
bury, as Violet, half-laughing, half-pouting^ 
ran out of the room. 

' Geoffrey I' 

* My dear 1' 

' Was " bosh " the expression you made 
use of, may I ask V 

* Yes, my dear Julia ; that was the con- 
cise form in which I couched my criticism 
of your remarks/ 

* Oh, because having reason to believe 
that the society in which you have been in 
the habit of moving has not been composed 
entirely of costermongers and bargees, I 
thought my ears must have deceived me/ 

' What, the Moltbury ears deceive I Oh 
no I Get red at the tips, perhaps ; but 
stoop to deceit — never 1' 
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*Do you know, Geoffrey, I think you 
have missed your proper avocation in h'fe. 
It sometimes seems to me that you would 
have made a very fair clown in a circus. 
There is a strong sawdusfc-and-orange-peel 
flavour about some of your jokes which 
reminds one of the forced wit of a paid 
buffoon. But, notwithstanding that, 
Geoffrey, I am quite ready to talk ration- 
ally with you. Now you will, I suppose, 
admit that Byron, as he belonged to your 
own immaculate sex, was a genius ?* 

' Yes, my dear ; I will allow that genius 
flashes in nearly every line of his composi- 
tions, though I will add my humble opinion 
that he sometimes does become a little 
tiresome with his blue skies, dark eyes, 
deep sighs, and all the rest of it.' 

* At all events, you admit he was highly 
intellectual.' 
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' Yes, I admit that; and I further admit 
that I await with almost feminine curiosity 
the ingenious process of reasoning by 
which I am sure you are about to connect 
Byron with the Moltbury ear, for I know 
you have not yet dropped that feature. 
When you once lay hold of the Moltbury 
ear, Julia, you display a bull -dog like 
tenacity in sticking to it.' 

' I am happy to say I rise superior to 
your coarse similes, Geoffrey. Yes, there 
is some connection between Byron and the 
Moltbury ear. With all his genius, cul- 
ture, and knowledge of the world, he did 
not despise what I may call those phy- 
sical stamps of good birth. Now, I 
do not agree with everything Byron 
says ' 

' Taking into consideration some of his 
views, together with the fact that you are 
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the wife of my bosom, I am glad to hear 
you say so, my dear.' 

' Yes, Geoffrey, he did not think marks 
ot good birth "bosh." He regarded 
the hand as the true sign of blood; / 
believe the ear to be ;^ and I do not see 
why my theory should be thought more 
absurd than his.* 

* Neither do I, my dear ; they're pretty 
much on a par, both of them. If Homer 
nods, Byron may occasionally drivel. A 
gentleman's hands should be clean, morally 
and physically. Beyond that I do not 
think, even in the highest circles, that much 
more is expected of them.' 

* * There is, perhaps, nothing more distinctive of 
birth than the hand; it is almost the only sign of 
blood which aristocracy can generata' This was an 
opinion which Byron took the trouble to write down 
in a note to Don Juan, and is, of course, what Mrs» 
Moltbury alludes to. 
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Mrs. Moltbury was about to retort, for 
she had not yet half done with the Molt- 
bury ear, when the entrance of Mauleverer 
into the sitting-room at the Mianoshta tea- 
house, in which, at an early hour of the 
morning, the discussion was being held, 
turned her thoughts into a new channel 
The new-comer's face wore a serious aspect, 
which at once raised an alarm in Mrs. 
Moltbury's breast. 

* Good gracious. Mr. Mauleverer ! what's 
the matter ? Is there any danger ? Has a 
troop of those horrid two-sworded yaconins 
taken possession of the village V 

' No, no,' repUed Mauleverer, with a re- 
assuring smile. * I am sorry if I frightened 
you with my long face. I was vexed and 
annoyed, that was all. I fear our pleasant 
stay here must be brought to an abrupt 
conclusion. Indeed, it is my advice that 
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we should leave the place within the next 
hour. 

' We shall do whatever you advise, my 
dear fellow/ said Mr. Moltbury. ' But I . 
hope you will, at all events, afford usy the 
satisfaction of knowing the grounds on 
which your advice is based.' 

* The whole thing is so contemptible and 
ridiculous,' said Mauleverer, with a short, 
vexed laugh, ' and what adds considerably 
to the annoyance is that we cannot afford 
to treat it with the contempt and ridicule 
it deserves. It appears that last night an 
unfortunate little child in the village was 
sleeping on the matting close to the hihaclii, 
which, like the one in the kitchen here, that 
we all sat round some nights ago, was sunk 
into the centre of the floor. The poor Httle 
fellow had, evidently for the sake of the 
warmth, crept too close to the smouldering 
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embers, and in his sleep he must have rolled 
over partly into the hihachi and become 
asphyxiated. He was found this mornings 
face downwards in the ashes, stone-dead.' 

* Poor child !' said Mr. Moltbury ; * I am 
very sorry to hear it, and as the sad event 
has happened during our stay in the village 
I shall be most happy to present the be- 
reaved parents with a sum of money. But 
what, my dear Mauleverer, beyond claiming 
our pity and practical sympathy, has the 
death of this poor child to do with us V 

* I know,' said Mrs. Moltbury, with 
rather a scathing glance at her lord and 
master. (The spretce injuria aun still 
rankled, as the spretce injuria formcB was 
won't to rankle in the breast of Dido.) 
* If you cannot guess, Geoffrey, / can. But 
lookers-on ever see more of the game than 
the principals.' 
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' Dear me/ faltered Mr. Moltbury, * you 
don't mean to say, Mauleverer, that ^ 

* Yes, I do/ replied Mauleverer, with a 
passing smile. ' You will excuse me, Mr. 

» 

Moltbury, but that child's death is ascribed 
wholly, solely and directly to you in your 
character of a malevolent devil/ 

' Bless me !' gasped Mr. Moltbury. * Pro- 
ceed, my dear friend.' 

' It appears that last evening, as we were 
returning home from our ride, this little 
child was playing outside his parents' house, 
while his grandmother sat at the door. This 
old woman states — and her statement is 
running like wildfire through Mianoshta — 
that, as we rode past the house, her little 
grandson, who shared the popular belief in 
your supernatural existence, ran after you 
crying out * Baca ! baca /'^^' upon which you 

♦ A term of opprobrium. The writer a^ain takes 
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turned round and cast an evil eye upon 
him. In that glance of yours the old 
woman and the whole lot of the villagers 

read the unfortunate child's sentence of 
death/ 

• * Poor little fellow I* said Mr. Moltbury. 

* Children so constantly run after us, 
shouting and laughing, that I do not 
remember this particular instance. But 
of this I am certain : I never looked 
unkindly at a child since I have been in 
this country.' 

'Why, Geoffrey dear/ said Mrs. Molt- 
bury, as she affectionately placed her arm 

on his shoulder, ' you seem as if you almost 
thought we held you guilty of killing this 
poor child with a look.' 

the opportunity of disclaiming all knowledge of 
Japanese orthography. He spells the words pho- 
netically — just as they sounded to the * Moltbury ear.* 
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* No, not quite so foolish as that, dear. 
But I must confess to feeling some pain in 
the reflection that, even in superstitious, 
ignorant minds, I should be regarded as 
one who could and would slay an innocent 
little child in the midst of its play. The 
contemptible and the pathetic are so 
mingled up in the case that, while it brings 
a curl to the lip, it also draws a tear from 
the eye/ 

* We must not tell Violet,' said Mrs. 
Moltbury. 

' No, certainly not ; nor Augustus. It 
would only cast a shadow over what has 
been, I am sure, a bright scene in their 
young lives.' 

' But do you really think, Mr. Mauleverer, 
there is auy immediate danger of the people 
wreaking their vengeance on us ?' 
. * Oh no, I do not think there is any 

33—2 
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great danger, immediate or remote ; but I 
think you might be subjected to great 
annoyance, and even indignities. I know 
exactly how, as the day wears on, the 
villagers will assemble in gossiping knots, 
and work themselves up, over cups of sakij 
into an unreasonable frame of mind, in 
which they will become decidedly objection- 
able, to say the least of it. In short, the 
place will be too hot for us to stay in it 
with any comfort or pleasure, and I 
recommend a retreat before things 
become unpleasant, as they are certain 
to do.' 

This advice was, of course, followed, and 
within an hour the party, having left Ahoy 
behind to bring on the impedimenta, turned 
their backs for ever on Mianoshta. 

' Immortal bard/ apostrophised Mr. Molt- 
bury, as he turned in his saddle to take a 
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last view of the pretty-looking little village 
before a turn of the path would shut it out 
from his gaze, 'well might you say that 
*' there are more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of in our philosophy." I 
shall at present confine my meditations to 
the earth, and I frankly confess I have 
learned, in that fair spot on it which I have 
just left, a thing most certainly never 
dreamt of in my philosophy. That I, 
Geoflfrey Moltbury, of Hurstenholme 
Priory, knight of the shire, should ever be, 
as I now am, forced to flee from the wrath 
of his fellow-creatures on a charge so seri- 
ously affecting his claims to be considered 
one of the genus homOj was beyond the 
wildest dreams in my philosophy. Peace- 
ful, picturesque, prattling Mianoshta, I bear 
thee no malice. Take back the tail that 
thou gavest. Farewell I' 
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With this last word, Mr. Moltbury 
waved his hand theatrically, and turned 
him round in his saddle. Then, gaily 
humming an appropriate parody on ' The 
girl I left behind me,' he trotted after his 
companions. 

I must not omit to mention that, before 
leaving Mianoshta, Mr. Moltbury left with 
Ahoy two small square paper packets, each 
containing one hundred itziboos, the whole 
amounting to about fifteen pounds — to be 
handed over to the parents of the deceased 
child, whose early death gross superstition 
had laid at his door. 

That night they all slept at the Fugisawa 
tea-house, where the reader may recollect 
the Moltburys distinguished themselves — 
Mrs. Moltbury with her chopsticks, Mr. 
Augustus Moltbury with his boots, 
and Mr. Moltbury himself by going bodily 
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through the partition between two apart- 
ments. 

The next day, early in the afternoon, 
they started for Yokohama, and towards 
the evening they reached the outskirts of 
that heterogeneously populated town. The 
quarter they rode through for the next five 
minutes was mainly devoted to the worship 
of Bacchus, the temples dedicated to this 
well-beloved god being of the humblest 
description. Rough drinking-booths and 
shanties, run up with planking and any old 
boards that could be got hold of, did duty 
for gin-palaces. The patrons were chiefly 
sailors of all nations, and * loafers ' who had 
loafed — Heaven knows how — from all cor- 
ners of the earth to the newly -opened 
country in search of a fortune, and had not 
found it, apparently. 

The proprietors of the drinking estab- 
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lishments haUed from as many different 
lands as their customers, and their respective 
nationaUties were proclaimed by the signs 
over their doors. It needed no deep eth- 
nologist to infer that the host of * The 
Union Jack ' was a Briton, and that it was 
a Transatlantic brother of his who kept 
' The Stars and Stripes ' opposite. Then 
there was an establishment called * 11 RS 
Galantuomo/ kept perhaps by a quondam 
organ-grinder, and which made a rival 
institution over the way, entitled * The 
Brown Jug,' sound rather mean. There 
were also French and German signs, and 
most unique perhaps of all were those 
adopted by John Chinaman, who, of course, 
had a long-nailed finger in this omnium 
gatherum pie. One Celestial, for instance, 
sought to inspire boundless confidence in 
the resources of his establishment by 
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boastfully naming it ' The Can-Do.' An- 
other gently appealed to that curiosity 
which, hardly less than hope, springs eter- 
nal in the human breast, and unobtrusively 
invited the thirsty wayfarer to step in with 
the inscription over the portals, ' The Look- 
See/ 

Outside 'i7 Re GalantuomoJ seated on 
benches round a table, were a number of 
Italian sailors from a man-of-war in the 
roads, who, as our little party rode past, 
were lustily singing the following chorus : 

' Viva ritalia ! 
Terra del canto. 
Qui tutti cantano, 
E fan' baldoria.' 

A free and easy translation of ^fav! haU 
doria! would be * kick up a row,' and if it 
be, as the song says it is, a national custom 
to do so, the singers were proving them- 
selves worthy sons of V Italia. 
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The party soon rode through this district 
of noise and revelry, and in a few minutes 
they were once more, safe and sound, under 
the hospitable roof of Messrs. Cotton and 
Twist's representative in Japan. 




CHAPTER IX. 



noiNQ THE LIOMS. 



9RS. MOLTBURY and Augustus 
were not sorry to exchange tlie 
comparative discomforts of pic- 
turesque Mianoshta for the amenities of 
auch social intercourse aa Yokohama 
afforded, and while the former delivered 
herself with considerable satisfaction once 
more into the hands of her maid, the latter 
celebrated his return to civilised life by a 
lavish expenditure of boot varnish and a 
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brilliant display of jewellery. Neither was 
Mr. Moltbury averse from a change which 
enabled him to walk through the streets 
without incurring popular odium. But 
Violet looked back with tender and un- 
mingled regret on those few happy days in 
the lovely little mountain village. 

After about a week, during which a great 
deal of time and money were spent in 
Curio Street, the order went forth from 
Mr. Moltbury that his family and retinue 
should hold themselves in readiness to pro^ 
ceed homewards by the following maU. 
This determination, which was very sudden, 
was owing to rumours of an approaching 
general election at home, and Mr. Molt- 
bury, as a keen and distinguished politician, 
could not, injustice to himself and his party, 
afford to be absent from his country at such 
a crisis. To depart, however, from Japan 
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without a visit to its capital, Yedo, would 
have left an ever-to-be-regretted incom- 
pleteness in their travels. It was therefore 
decided that two or three days of the few 
precious ones that yet remained of their 
sojourn amongst this strange and inte- 
resting people should be devoted to ex- 
ploring that spot where they had congre- 
gated in such vast numbers as to make 
their capital one of the largest cities of 
the earth. 

Yedo is not more than about seventeen 
miles from Yokohama, and as a novelist 
thinks no more of putting a girdle about the 
earth than Puck did, he is not likely to 
pause at such a trifle as a score of miles. 
So without further preamble pray imagine 
yourself, reader, popped down together 
with our friends the Moltburys and 
Mauleverer — for of course he accompanied 
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them — just inside the first guard-house oh 
the outskirts of the city. 

' There, Mrs. Moltbury/ said Mauleverer, 
'you are now in the far-famed metropolis 
of Japan.' 

' I don't think much of it/ said Mrs, 
Moltbury, as she put up her gold eye-glasses 
and scanned the first house belonging to 
Yedo which met her gaze ; * and the place 
is evidently absurdly overrated.' 

'My dear Julia/ said Mr. Moltbury, 
* considering that the building froni which 
you are evidently drawing your conclusion 
is little better than a hovel, I think you are, 
to say the least, a little premature in 
delivering judgment. You might. with as 
much reason steadfastly look down a drain 
in one of our London streets and say that, 
as you could there and then see nothing 
whatever of the much- vaunted architectural 
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beauties of St. Paul's and the Houses ef 
Parliament, those public buildings were 
altogether a popular delusion/ 

' I think it is a vile hole/ said Mrs. 
Moltbury, in decisive tones, just to let 
her lord and master know that she was 
sole mistress of her own opinions and 
meant to stick to them. *And what's 
more/ continued the good lady, as she 
transferred her gaze from the hovel to a 
wretched beggar who was piteously whining 
for alms, 'it is evidently steeped in poverty.* 

Again had Mr. Moltbury the temerity 
to expostulate : 

' My dear Julia, one swallow does not 
make a summer ; neither, permit me to re- 
mark, does one beggar constitute a poverty- 
stricken city.' 

Here further discussion was cut short by 
the appearance of the mounted escort which 
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was to accompany them to the Sritish 
Legation, where a suite of apartments had 
been prepared for the reception of oui' 
travellers. The escort was composed of 
half-a- dozen yaconins, who with their long 
flowing garments, lacquered helmets orna- 
mented with polished silver, and long two- 
handed swords, presented a rather imposing 
appearance. They were of higher rank 
than usual, out of compliment to Mr. 
Moltbury, whose credentials from our 
Foreign Office were of a very high order. 
Mauleverer at once introduced the officer 
commanding, who bowed low and spoke with 
such winning courtesy that Mrs. Moltbury, 
who ever since the adventure on the Tokaido 
with the Southern Daimios yaconins had 
entertained a wholesome horror of the 
entire species, at once felt quite reassured. 
Without further delay the party now 
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pushed on at a brisk trot, for the quarter 
of the city they had now to traverse was 
what might be termed the Whitechapel of 
Yedo, a district somewhat addicted to 
drinking and brawling. I have said before 
that the lower orders of the Japanese, 
especially in the towns, are by no means a 
sober race — in short, not to put too fine a 
point upon it, as the meek little Mr. 
Snagsby was so fond of remarking, they 
seem to suffer from a perennial dryness of 
the throat almost as severely as we do in 
our 'right little tight Httle island.'* As 

* I here take a hint from the cautious tactics pur- 
sued by a small boy who throws a stone and then 
shelters himself behind the * biggest swell' in the 
street. I therefore beg to retire for a few moments 
behind the immortal Shakespeare : 

* lago, I learned it in England, where indeed they 
are most potent in potting. Your Dane, your German, 
and your Hollander, — Drink, ho! — are nothing to your 
English.'— 0/Ae«a 
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our party clattered along through the narrow 

streets they met many a staggering blade 

* 

with a flushed face, who hiccoughed out a 
curse on the passing Tcjins. Another some- 
what disagreeable feature of the locality may 
be imagined from the fact that the Japanese 
tag-rag and bob-tail are, except in very 
cold weather, literally sans-culottes. 

They speedily passed through this un- 
inviting region, and on emerging into the 
better parts of the town they slackened 
their pace to a walk. Mrs. Moltbury now 
confessed that she had been a little pre- 
cipitate in dubbing Yedo 'a vile hole.* 
The style of architecture was certainly not 
imposing, none of the buildings they could 
see, rising to even two-storied eminence, but 
the streets were wide and clean, and full 
of life and bustle. They several times 
passed through large wooden gates with a 
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guard of yaconins on duty over each, and 
Mauleverer explained that in case of in- 
surrection or riot these barriers were closed, 
and thus effectually prevented the combina- 
tion of any large bodies of rioters. Above 
«ach of these guard-houses was a high 
wooden watch-tower, surmounted by a 
large brazen bell, which, on occasions of 
fire or disturbance, clanged out its notes of 
alarm to the inhabitants of the Surrounding 
district. 

After about half an hour they arrived at 
the British Legation, where they were of 
course received with the greatest hospi- 
tality. Our ambassador was absent at one 
of the southern ports, with his secretary 
and most of his staff, but there were one 
or two attaches and interpreters in charge 
of the legation at Yedo, and these had re- 
ceived from their chief some time before 
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directions to render to the utmost of their 
ability every attention to Mr. Moltbury 
and party, should that distinguished poll- 
tieian honour Yedo with his presence. 
That these instructions were carried out 
to the fullest extent it is almost needless 
to add. If a young diplomatist cannot 
perform the duties of a host with ease and 
grace, who can ? 

The Moltburys came up to Yedo to see 
as much as possible of that city in the few 
days they could spare to making its 
acquaintance, and no time was lost in 
setting to work. The next day, soon after 
breakfast, under the guidance of Mau- 
leverer, and attended by a Japanese 
official attached to the British Embassy, 
they started on their ponies to explore the 
town. One of the first places they were 
conducted to was a hill, called Atango- 
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yama, whence a magnificent view of the 
city was obtained. 

' There, Julia/ said Mr. Moltbury, ' you 
now enjoy a more favourable opportunity 
of forming an opinion on Yedo than when, 
as was the case yesterday, your view, at 
the time you pronounced the place to be a 
vile hole, was bounded on one side by the 
mud walls of a hut five yards ofi*, and on 
the other by a wooden gate at your elbow. 
What do you think of it now, my love V 

* Why, I beg to retract my previous bad 
opinion,' said Mrs. Moltbury, with a good- 
humoured smile on her comely face, as she 
gazed admiringly on the scene through her 
double glasses. ' It's lovely T 

The view, if it did not deserve Mrs. 
Moltbury 's ladylike encomium, still was 
more accurately described by it than by 
her previous epithet of vile. The reader 
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must not imagine that they saw nothing 
but roofs of houses, as is generally the 
case when looking down on a city. There 
was almost as much of the rural as there 
was of the urban. Besides gables, and 
eaves, and watch-towers, there were to be 
seen in different parts of the town gardens 
and sacred groves surrounding the temples, 
and large tracts of land as sylvan in their 
beauty as a primeval forest. 

Those spaces in a city which have escaped 
the builder are often very aptly called its 
lungs. Yedo should certainly breathe 
more freely than most cities, for it is 
better provided with these lungs than any 
I know of. Neither was the prospect 
wanting in that adjunct without which no 
landscape is perfect — water. There were 
moats and canals and small rivers spanned 
by innumerable bridges, while in front of 
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them, at about two miles' distance, were 
the blue waters of the bay of Yedo, 
sparkling in the bright sunlight. 

For a long time they stood on Atango- 
yama, contemplating the . city beneath 
them, as Don Juan gazed on London from 
the summit of Shooter's Hill. No • sea- 
coal canopy,' however, interfered with their 
vision, as it did with his. Not even the 
slightest haze hung over the vast wilder- 
ness of dwellings. Not a chimney emitted 
even as much smoke as would have curled 
from the dainty little cigarette of a Spanish 
senoritay and for the sufficient reason that 
there were no chimneys at all, and there 
were no chimneys because there was no 
smoke, and there was no smoke because, 
from one end of the city to the other, there 
were none but charcoal fires. 

Another peculiarity that struck them 
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was the comparative stiUness which reigned 
over the city. There was not that con- 
tinuous hoarse growl* of countless vehicles 
rattling over the paving stones which all 
day long in London vibrates on the atten- 
tive listener's ears. There -were no wheeled 
vehicles to speak of in Yedo, and the very 
footfalls of the horses' hoofs were muffled 
by the straw shoes which at that time was 
the clumsy and utterly unserviceable style 
of equine chaussure in Japan, t 

* In case the reader objects to this simile as rather 
strained, I would ask him to remember that a four- 
wheeled cab is commonly called a growler; though, 
candidly, I think that the term would be more appro- 
priately applied to the driver than the vehicle. 

t The reader must bear in mind that it is sdx or 
seven years since the Moltburys visited this country. 
During that time so many and rapid have been the 
changes in Japan, that many of the habits and cugtdms 
which struck them as so peculiar are now things of 
the past At present there are plenty of wheeled 
vehicles in the Japanese towns, and I daresay TedOy 
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Floating steadily in the air beneath, and 
all round them, were kites of every form and 
size, for it happened to be the kite-flying 
season, and adults as well as children devoted 
themselves with much ardour to this aerial 
pastime. Eagles and dragons and yaconins, 
cunningly contrived with paper and bamboo, 
hovered over every point of the city. Here 
and there, there flew from a pole on a 
house-top an enormous paper fish, his 
mouth kept wide open to windward, by 
which means he became blown out hori- 
zontally, and wriggled and twisted about, 
according to the rise and fall of the breeze, 
with wonderfully life-like movement. Un- 
der every roof over which one of these 

in her strenuous efforts at advanced civilisation, can 
now boast of a tolerably murky atmosphere, though it 
must be many years ere she can hope to rival London 
in this particular. She has even changed her name, 
and is now called Tokio. 
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fishes floated a ' little stranger* had recently 
been welcomed — ^a fish being amongst the 
Japanese the symbol of fecundity. 

Mrs. Moltbury had just for the second 
time remarked on the wonderful immu- 
nity from smoke enjoyed by the city^ 
when, Mauleverer pointed far away over 
the sea of roofs to where a column of dense 
smoke was curling upwards. 

^ Look there, Mrs. Moltbury, and you'll 
see plenty of smoke. There is always a 
fire going on somewhere in Yedo, and very 
often three or four at a time. I have 
viewed this city many and many a time 
from this hill, and never have I been able 
to look round without seeing a conflagra- 
tion somewhere. There never was such a 
place for fires as Yedo, and they generally 
break out in the poorer parts of the town, 
from which, however, they spread to the 
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richer quarters, and do an immense deal of 
damage. 

' And to what do you attribute this 
combustible state of affairs V asked Mn 
Moltbury-. 

' Wooden houses, paper lanterns, and 
sakij was the reply. 

Having by this time done full justice to 

the view, the hill was descended, and they 
soon found themselves once more in the 

busy streets. Here the two ladies were 

objects of much wonderment, and had they 

not been accompanied by one of the Japanese 

yocomW attached to the English Legation, 

their progress would have been seriously 

impeded by crowds who rushed down side 

streets and out of shops and houses to catch 

a glimpse of such rare birds. Just a few 

words from this dignified official and a wave 

of his fan were sufficient in a moment to 

make the press of people stand back. 
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The ladies were very anxious to witness 
a theatrical performance, having heard or 
read that a play went on all through the 
day, and they requested to be guided to 
some place of the sort; but Mauleverer, 
than whom a more complaisant cicerone 
never lived, threw cold water on the pro- 
position, and when, as is generally the case 
with ladies, the cold water had fired instead 
of damped their curiosity, he declared he 
did not know of any theatre, though at the 
moment he was actually passing — and 
he knew it — the open portals of one of 
these establishments at which a gentleman 
was spouting forth the Japanese equivalent 
for ^ Walk up, ladies and gentlemen ; just 
a-going to begin.' 

'What's that place/ asked Mrs. Molt- 
bury, ' where that man is shouting out 
something, and which a lot of men and 
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women axe entering ? It's very much what 
I should imagine a Japanese theatre to be 
like. Let's go in. It's a show of some 
sort, I'm sure.' 

'That? oh, that's a — that's a — bath- 
house, Mrs. Moltbury,' replied Mauleverer, 
with more wisdom than truth. 

Mrs. Moltbury at once became an icicle, 
and it was fully five minutes before she 
thawed again. The reader may remember 
how the good lady peered through the 
gold glasses into one of these establishments 
the day after her arrival in Japan. 

The reason of all this anxiety on the 
part of Mauleverer to keep his friends out 
of a theatre was that the plays enacted on 
the Japanese stage were such that compared 
with most of them the loosest of Wycherley's 
productions, or the broadest of French 
comedies, would have been innocent. They 
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approached, I should think, nearer than 
any modem stage exhibitions to the style 
of the ancient Atellane farces. Even these, 
however, left something, I believe, to the 
imagination ; the Japanese plays leave 
nothing; or let me say left^ in the hope 
that to speak of this state of things in the 
present tense is to be guilty of an anach- 
ronism. Since Japanese gentlemen . have 
taken to travelling, I daresay many a 
Jeremy Collier has risen amongst them, and 
perhaps there now exists in Japan as strict 
a censorship of the stage as that which so 
jealously guards the morals of our own 
play-goers.* 

* Mr. Moltbury subsequently visited one of these 
playhouses, and thus characteristically sumined up the 
performance : — ' Well, it would be hard to imagine a 
more flagrant transgression of the well-known Horatian 
■canon — 
' " Nee pueros coram populo Medea trucidet, 

Aut humano palam.coquot exta nefarius Atreus." ' 

Talking of * humano exta,' amongst other abomina- 
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Instead, then, of taking the party to a 
theatre, Mauleverer, conducted them to the 
Temple of Kawamon-sama, which was one 
of the show places of Yedo. 

* I'm sick of temples,' said Mrs. Molt- 
buiy, who, in her ignorance, dear good 
lady, still wanted to go to the play. ^ They 
are all of them exactly the same.' 

* Quite right, Mrs. Moltbury,' said Mau- 
leverer ; ' so they are. The varieties of 
Japanese temples are merely of size and 
site. There is but one style of architecture 
and internal arrangement.' 

The Temple of Kawamon-sama, however, 
contained much that was curious. Amongst 

tions enacted on the stage, the horrible process of 
evisceration, termed the ' hara kiri, is often portrayed 
with sickening fidelity to nature. On the Japanese 
boards, Prince Hal would not be contented with 
merely saying to the prostrate Falstaff, ' Embowell'd 
will I see thee by-and-by,' but would then and there 
proceed to do it. 
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other objects of interest was a coUection 
of presents made by travelled Japanese to 
the god of the temple. One was a looking- 
glass, a great curiosity;* another was a 
picture of the P. M. S. S. China; and 
amongst the smaller oflferings was a tin 
match-box, with a representation of the 
Prince of Wales on the lid. 

This last so stirred Mr, Moltbury's loyal 
feelings, that he hummed a bar of 'God 
bless the Prince of Wales.' 

In another court were many idols, of 
which about the most noteworthy was a 
carved wooden image, credited with healing 
powers in all cases of rheumatism and 
neuralgia or toothache. The method of 
invoking the services of this Japanese 
^sculapius was both nicer and simpler 
than the papier-mdche style adopted — the 

* The Japanese toilet mirrors are discs of polished 
metal. 
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reader no doubt recollects — by the pilgrim 
with the sore eyes and the old woman with 
the polypus. A rheumatic-looking old 
man hobbling up at the moment aflfbrded 
them an opportunity of seeing how it was 
done. Having commenced operations by 
depositing a coin in the idol's money-box, 
he proceeded to rub JEsculapius' wooden 
legs, making a noise all the time like a 
groom rubbiug down a horse, and then, 
after a few moments of this, he transferred 
the process to his own legs. 

'That does remind me so of dear old grand- 
papa,' said Violet, with a glistening eye. 

' Why, does lie suflfer from rheumatism. 
Miss Moltbury?' asked Mauleverer, who 
always liked following up any subject that 
Violet started. 

Violet replied ' Yes,' but Mrs. Moltbury 
said ' No ' with considerable asperity. 

VOL. II. 35 
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* It is not rheumatism, Violet/ continued 
the latter. ^ He suflfers from gout — heredi- 
tary gout, Mr. Mauleverer. You can no 
doubt recall those beautiful lines of Lord 
JByron's — 
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Etf grace, repUed Us grace, was rather pained 
"With some slight, light hereditary twinges 
Of gout, which rusts aristocratic hinges." 

That is the complaint my father suflfers 
from, Mr. Mauleverer, and not rheumatism. 
He is quite the old courtier, and as such, 
is hardly- -' 

* My dear Julia, what ' 

' Nonsense,' Mr. Moltbury was about to 
say, but this * hereditary gout' being almost 
as ticklish a subject to take liberties with 
as ' the Moltbury ear,' he substituted ' a 
mistaken notion.' 

' My dear Julia, what a mistaken notion 
that is of yours to respect gout and despise 
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rheumatism. Of the two diseases, I con- 
sider rheumatism is infinitely the more re- 
spectable. For whereas gout is generally, if 
not invariably, induced by gluttony, rheu- 
matism is almost always the result of 
exposure to wet and cold, in response, pro- 
bably, to the calls of duty.' 

*Well, Geofirey, I know — ^for none can 

« 

know better than I — that in their en 
deavours to show off their own smartness 
husbands will ride rough-shod over their 
wives' toDderest feelings ; but I did not — I 
did not expect, Geoffrey, you would ever 
have carried that manly diversion to such 
an extreme as to hurl an accusation of 
gluttony at the head of my father.* 

* But I do nothing of the sort. In the 
first place, my dear Julia, if I were to hurl, 
which is very unlikely, such an accusation 
directly at any individual, it would not be 

35—2 
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exactly at his head that I should aim what 
I may term my rhetorical brickbat. In 
the second place, I contend that it is rheu- 
matism, pure and simple, and not gout, 
which ' rusts the aristocratic hinges ' of that 
much-esteemed old gentleman your father. 
Indeed, to give it its homely appellation, 
let us call it at once the rheumatics.' 

A shiver ran through Mrs. Moltbury's 
frame from head to foot. If the reader 
happens to be an aesthetic violinist, who 
possesses, or flatters himself he possesses, an 
undoubted Straduarius,'and if, further, he 
has ever heard that particular instrument 
called a fiddle, he may perhaps enter into 
Mrs. Moltbury's feelings, but not other- 
wise. Mr. Moltbury had certainly com- 
mitted a fearful outrage. It was vulpecide 
in High Leicestershire. 

'Geoffrey/ said Mrs. Moltbury, after 
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having completed the shiver conscientiously 
from beginning to end, ' in that figurative 
style of speech, which you delight so much 
in, you spoke of a rhetorical brickbg^t. Let 
me, in the same strain, tell you that 
vituperation is a rhetorical boomerang, 
which always returns to the hand of him 
who hurls it/ 

* But surely, J uUa, my dear, to say that 
a person suffers from rheumatism hardly 
comes under the head of vituperation. 
Admitting that it does, however, your 
speech, if it means anything, means that I 
shall have rheumatism in my fingers. Let 
me therefore, as prevention is better than 
cure, at once shake hands with old "JEscu- 
lapius Japonicus." ' 

It is not likely that Mr. Moltbury meant 
to do anything of the sort, but any intention 
he may have had of carrying his facetious 
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purpose into execution was frustrated by 
the appearance of another patient at the 
shrine of the healing idol. This was a little 
mooamie with a lachrymose countenance 
and a swollen cheek. She was evidently 
suffering, from toothache, and after vigo- 
rously rubbing the idol's jaw, she applied 
the palm of her hand to her own swollen 
cheek and then went her way — but not re- 
joicing. She had nearly reached the door 
of the temple when she stopped, and then, 
after rocking herself to and fro in a paroxysm 
of pain, she suddenly darted back to ' old 
-^sculapius Japonicus,' as Mr. Moltbury 
facetiously termed him, and gave him a 
slap in the face which made his wooden 
cheeks ring again. 

' Well,' observed Mr. Moltbury with a 
smile, ' when so great a master of human 
nature as Shakespeare tells us 
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< " There was never yet philosopher 

That could endure the toothache patiently^" 

we need not wonder at a little Japanese 
maiden betraying some petulance under the 
affiction. By the way, Mauleverer/ con- 
tinued Mr. Moltbury, who, as the reader 
should know by this time, could pass with 
consummate ease ' from gay to grave, from 
lively to severe.' ' By the way, my dear 
fellow, it ,may be presumptuous on my part 
to judge of so large a question by so small 
an amount of knowledge as that which I 
can bring to bear upon it, but still, from 
the very little I have seen, it seems to me 
the Japanese religion is by no means deep* 
rooted. It has not, for instance, the same 

hold on its votaries as Mohammedanism.' 

' I quite agree with you, Mr. Moltbury,* 
said Mauleverer. *It is natural to man, 
no matter what he is, to believe in some- 
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thing above human nature, and to show 
his belief in some way or another. In 
other words, he must have a religion of 
8ome sort. Now the religion the Japanese 
have been suppKed with by their ancestors 
does not come up to their intellectual re- 
quirements now, and I am convinced they 
could be more easily weaned from it than 
any other heathen nation under the sun could 
be induced to shake off the religious tra- 
ditions of its forefathers. Look, for instance, 
around you at the Japanese kneeling at their 
prayers, how as their lips move they are 
watching us, evidently very much amused 
at the interest we take in them, and some are 
actually nodding cheerily to us. You would 
not see that in a Turkish mosque, or in a 
Chinese joss-house, or a Hindoo pagoda, or 
in a temple of the fire-worshipping Parsees. 
Why a Parsee would almost sooner blow 
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his brains out than a lighted candle^ and a 
starving Hindoo would continue to undergo 
the pangs of hunger sooner than partake of 
a bowl of rice on which the shadow of a 
passing^ Christian has fallen. You will 
find no religious zeal of that description 
among this people. Their religion hangs 
as loosely on them as the coat of a giant 
on the back of a dwarf, and it could be 
shaken off as easily. '"^^ 
- ' You think, then, that Japan is ripe for 
Christianity,' said Mr. Moltbury. 
. * Yes,' replied Mauleverer ; 4t is my opinion 
*that before twenty years are over Japan will 
be a Christian country, with an established 
Christian church throughout the length and 
breadth of the land.' 

* Since Mauleverer made the above remark the 
Japanese actually have ' shaken off' Buddhism and 
adopted Shintoism in its place. 




CHAPTER X. 



A SLIPPERT 



KUGUSTUS' share in the conver- 
sation was not brilliant. The- 
fact was, sight-seeing bored him. 
This was natural. A gilded youth who 
payB his tailor five hundred pounds a year 
to dress him, has some grounds for con- 
sidering himself a sight, rather than a 
sight-seer. Neither did Violet put in her 
conversational oar to any great extent ; but 
this was not because she was bored. On 
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the contrary, she listened with rapt atten- 
tion and pleasure to every word that fell 
from Mauleverer's lips, and as, in his 
capacity of showman, he was garrulous^ 
beyond his nature, the time was far from 
hanging heavily on her hands. 

* Gracious I what do those tufts of hair 
tied together in a bunch mean?' asked 
Mrs. Moltbury, as she stared upwards 
through her glasses at a corner of the wire 
grating in front of the principal shrine. 

' Those, Mrs. Moltbury, are thank-offer- 
ings of shipwrecked sailors, who, having 
escaped a watery grave, cut off their tufts 
and hang them at the shrine of their 
tutelary deity.' 

* Dear me, how very nasty T exclaimed 
Mrs. Moltbury. 

* Dear me, how very interesting T said 
Mr. Moltbury. ' It is really most curious,. 
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the strong analogy existing between the 
present customs of Japan and those of the 
ancients. Why, amongst the Romans a 
very similar practice was observed by ship-^ 
wrecked mariners. You remember the 
passage, I daresay, Augustus : 

* " Me tabula sacer 
Votiv^ paries indicat uvida 
Suspendisse— 
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' Oh gracious, Geoflfrey 1' exclaimed Mrs. 
Moltbury, cutting the quotation short, ' do 
allow Latin to be what it admittedly is — a 
dead language.' 

* It is a mistake, though, to call it a dead 
language, my dear Julia. Latin cannot be 

defunct as long as ' 

' You live, Geoffrey.' 

* No, my dear ; somewhat longer than 
that, I should imagine. As long as the 
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English language lives, I was going to say. 
And it lives, too, in the noblest of our 
words. Does not Latin live with us in 
"honour," in '^ glory," in ''benevolence," 
in ' 

* Oh yes ; I daresay you might go on 
with a string of long words, but after all, 
those are only the outer flourishes of our 
language. It's life's-blood is the Saxon, as 
everyone knows. It is not with words of 
Latin derivation that we nourish the minds 
of our little ones.' 

* My dear Julia, the very first word our 
English babies learn to lisp is a Latin one, 
pure and simple, without the variation of a 
single letter/ 

' And what is that word, Geoflfrey ? 
What outrageous polysyllable are you, just 
for the sake of argument, about to put 
into the mouths of our babes V 
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' The word I allude to, my dear Julia, is 
notlung more nor less than — '* mammaJ 

'What's the next thing on the pro- 
gramme, Mr. Mauleverer? And I hope 
measured by an intellectual standard, you 
feel two inches taller now you have learned 
from Mr. Moltbury that you spoke Latin 
in your infancy.' 

The ' next thing on the programme,' as 
Mrs. Moltbury somewhat irreverently put 
it, was a wax-work collection representing 
episodes in the lives of certain saints in the 
Japanese calendar. The exhibition hardly 
came up to Madame Tussaud's, but never- 
theless the figures were wonderfully well 
moulded. One tableau represented a 
Japanese St. Anthony being tempted by a 
pretty girl, and the expression of the saint's 
countenance as he tells her to begone, is 
what Will Honeycomb, in the ^ Spectator, 
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i^eould have called ' outrageously virtu- 
ous/ 

' Really/ observed Mrs. Moltbury, ' the 
repugnance expressed in his features is 
most natural' 

' I don't agree with you, my dear,' said 
iMr. Moltbury. * Considering the beauty 
of the damsel, I think it most t^?2natural/ 

Mrs. Moltbury made no comment on this 
remark, but there was ' silent thunder ' in 
the look she bestowed on her husband, as 
^he hurriedly passed on to another holy 
man, who is being directed by a beneficent 
goddess to a petroleum well, and so 'strikes 
lie ' and makes his fortune. 

The next figure was that of a diver 
prosecuting his submarine search after a 
Daimids lost treasure. In this the water 
was capitally represented by an ingenious 
arrangement of thin gauze. 
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* I don't suppose Mr. Dion Bouccicault 
ever saw this/ remarked Mauleverer/ or I 
should say he had taken a wrinkle from it 
for one of his " Colleen Bawn" scenes.* 

Another marine subject was a fisherman 
bringing up the body of a drowned infant 
in his net, and over this Violet, with that 
boundless love for babies peculiar to the 
female bosom, broke into plaintive lamen- 
tations concerning Hhe poor, dear, sweet 
little darling/ 

The last figure, which was on the thresh- 
old, was the god of storms — a sort of 
^olus — with the serpent-like locks and wild 
staring eyes of a Medusa. This brought 
them to the end of the show, and they 
emerged from the temple itself into one of 
the courtyards. Their appearance here 
was hailed with delight by several laughing 
little moosmies who sat in kiosks, and in- 
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vited them to indulge in a little archery 
on a most minute scale. 

* By Jove T exclaimed Augustus, bright- 
ening up (he had been inexpressibly bored 
for the last half-hour), Hhis puts one 
something in mind of Cremorne. Come 
^ong, Vi — three shots a penny/ 

' Come along,' said Mr. Moltbury, with 
all the zest of boyhood, as he provided him- 
self with a Liliputian bow and arrow. ' I 
really feel like the original sparrow in the 
epic poem of our childhood.' 

^ I cannot congratulate you, GeoflBrey, on 
the loftiness of your feelings, then,* said 
Mrs. Moltbury, who had not yet got over 
that gallant little speech of her lord and 
master. 

* Don't despise sparrows, my dear Julia. 
^* Burning ' Sappho yokes them to the car of 
Venus.' 

VOL. II. 36 
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' That may be a recommendation in your 
eyes, Geoflfrey. I cannot say it is in mine. 
You may be a worshipper at that shrine. 
Indeed the sentiment you enunciated when 
you were looldng at those wax-works would 
lead anyone to believe you were.* 

* Well, my dear, if you object on moral 
grounds to my feeling like a sparrow, 111 
change the rdle to that of Cupid, 

* " And loose my love-shaft smartly from my bow, 
As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts." 

Ill commence operations with yours/ 

And here Mr. Moltbury actually shot 
his toy arrow plump at the bosom of his 
wife, the tiny dart rebounding with a 
metallic ring from that portion of her ves- 
ture termed, I believe, the * busk/ 

' I don't know what has got to Geoffrey 
in this country,' said Mrs. Moltbury, con- 
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temptuously turning on her heel, and 
appealing to the landscape. * In England 
he is the pink of propriety, intellectual, 
well-spoken, dignified, and an ornament to 
society. In Japan he combines the senti- 
ments of a Lothario with the demeanour, 
or I should say misdemeanour, of a buffoon. 
Indeed, it appears to me that he should 
have been a Master of the Revels to Charles 
II., rather than a statesman in the reign of 
our most gracious Queen Victoria.' 

* Come, Julia, unbend and join us. Just 
look how the young people are enjoying 
themselves.' 

*No, I thank you. I cannot stoop to 
such childish folly.' 

Notwithstanding all this, however, the 
good lady eventually did stoop, and though 
she murmured, *How ridiculous, to be 
sure 1' joined in the pastime with sufficient 

36—2 
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interest to lead her before long into bring- 
ing an accusation of unfairness against Mr. 
Moltbury, who, she said, took too long a 
time over his aim, which gave him an un- 
due advantage over people who could not 
deign to take so much trouble about trifles. 
On this Mr. Moltbury naturally gave her 
the hackneyed definition of true genius, 
and cited a few illustrious examples from 
history in proof thereof. 

In strong contrast to Mrs. Moltbury's 
matrimonial view of her husband's trifling, 
was the admiration with which Mauleverer 
regarded Violet's feeble efforts to hit the 
target. Indeed, her fire was wild enough 
to awaken a hope in his breast that she 
would hit him instead. 

^ What bUss to be hit in the eye by her 
arrow 1' he thought. 

This sort of thing, I presume, is what 
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old Polonius would have called ^ the very 
ecstasy of love.' 

The performance came to an end, how- 
ever, without this consummation, so 
devoutly wished for, and the party, after 
having compensated the laughing little 
moosmies with a liberality that made them 
clap their hands gleefully, remounted their 
ponies. 

Their course now took them throuofh some 
pretty country, notwithstanding that they 
were in the heart of a great city. On their 
left were large sheets of water, studded 
with islets, and sustaining on their calm 
surfaces numerous flocks of wild geese. On 
their right was a low range of hills, dotted 
with innumerable small tea-houses, much 
frequented in the summer. After travelling 
along this pleasant path for some time, 
they reached a place called Uweyno, cele- 
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brated as the spot where the last Tycoon 
rallied his forces and made his final and 
unsuccessful stand against the Mikado's 
army. Close by was the Tycoon's temple, 
where a Tycoon and his wife Ue buried ; 
but when Mauleverer asked them if they 
would like to visit it, they one and all 
agreed that for the present they had had 
enough of that particular form of sightseeing. 

In a short time they came to a curious 
old wooden bridge called Riogokuhasshi, 
where they found their horse-boys awaiting 
them, by Mauleverer's directions, the tea- 
house where refreshment awaited them 
being just on the other side. 

The ponies were at once handed over to 
these active little fellows, the party pre- 
ferring to walk over the bridge on foot. At 
very short intervals all along were seated old 
women and children with saucers in which 
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very diminutive eels were exposed for sale. 
These vendors drove a capital but, to the 
uninitiated, incomprehensible trade with 
the native passers-by, who, with a muttered 
prayer, cast the eels into the water, and 
watched their movements with considerable 
interest. 

* Dear me 1 what an extraordinary pro- 
<3eeding — ^to buy eels for the purpose of 
pitching them back again into the river !' 
remarked Mrs. Moltbury. 

* Well, it certainly does seem a work of 
supererogation/ said Mr. Moltbury. * Mau- 
leverer, my dear fellow, as usual, we fall 
back upon you in our perplexity.* 

* Well, I believe it is a curious way of 
having their fortunes told/ replied Mau- 
leverer. * They fancy they are able to read 
signs of the future in the movements of the 
€el in the water.' 
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* Dear me I divination by means of 
fishes, indeed !' said Mr. Moltbury. * It is 
not peculiar to the Japanese. It existed 
ages ago under the name of ophiomancy. 
Come along. I have been foolish enough 
on an Enoflish race-course to cross the 
hand of a poor gipsy with a bit of 
silver. Let us repeat the folly a la 
Japonaise' 

So saying, Mr. Moltbury at once, to the 
intense delight of the surrounding Japanese, 
purchased a saucerful of small eels. 

Mrs. Moltbury at first refused to take 
any part in so foolish a transaction, but at 
last, laughingly remarking, ' Why, this is 
even more ridiculous than the bows and 
arrows,' she consented to cast an eel into 
the water. 

Amidst screams of laughter from the 
good-natured Japanese, the rest of the 
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party followed suit (with the exception of 
Augustus, whose eel hungfire), and a general 
rush to the side of the bridge was made for 
the purpose of watching the results. And 
lo ! the eel of Mrs. Moltbury did put itself 
in battle array against the eel of Mr. Molt- 
bury, and straightway the two fought. But 
the eels of Violet and Mauleverer did do 
obeisance, one to the other, and then went 
on their way down the stream rejoicing. 

'And how do the soothsayers interpret 
that ?' asked Mr. Moltbury. 

For information on this knotty point 
Mauleverer applied to a shaven old honzCy 
or priest, standing by, who was pointed out 
by the crowd as a man of great wisdom in 
these matters. 

' What does he say, Mr. Mauleverer T 
asked Mrs. Moltbury, after the old honzey 
with a roguish twinkle in his eye, had 
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delivered himself of an expression which 
might best be rendered into English by 
* courtship and matrimony.' 

* Well, really, you know, like all oracular 
announcements, what he says is so am- 
biguous that it might mean anything you 
like, and isn't worth repeating, even if I 
could translate it/ replied Mauleverer;- 
who of course was not going to give the 
real answer. 

' Dear me 1 but what has become of 
Augustus' eel ?' suddenly remarked Mr. 
Moltbury 

* Oh, hang it T ejaculated Augustus, as 
he writhed and twisted about very much 
like the animal in question ; * the little 
brute, just as I was going to throw it, 
slipped down my sleeve, and now it's 
wriggling all down my back. For goodness* 
sake, help us to catch the little begoar !' 
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Father, mother, sister, and friend at 
once responded to this appeal for help, but 
the evasive animal defied all their efforts, 
and Augustus was at last obliged to post- 
pone further attempts at capture until 
arrival at the tea-house. 

^ And what does our augur say to tlfial f 
said Mr. Moltbury. 

*WelV rephed Mauleverer, laughing, 
' he has already volunteered the interpre- 
tation ; but as he dehcately puts it in the 
form of allegory, it's rather hard to trans- 
late exactly. His meaning, however, is to 
the effect that whenever Gus takes a walk 
along the Thames embankment there will 
be no absolute necessity for turning out 
the Metropolitan Fire Brigade for fear of 
any incendiary attempt he may make on 
the river.' 

Mrs. Moltbury and Violet laughed 
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heartily, and even Augustus joined aa 
good-naturedly in the laugh as a man with 
a hve eel down his back can ; but Mr. 
Moltbury did not. He did not even 
smile. And yet, generally speaking, he 

was * a fellow of infinite jest, of most 
excellent fancy.' 

Immediately on the other side of the 
bridge was situated * The Green Willow 
Tea-house,' where they refreshed them- 
selves with various good things sent from 
the legation. After this, the day being 
bright and balmy, it was very pleasant to 
sit in the balcony and watch the native 
junks paddling up the river, while the 
gentlemen indulged in the fragrant weed. 
While they were thoroughly enjoying this 
calm repose, after the fatigues of the morn- 
ing, a priest appeared on the bridge and 
began throwing what was explained to 
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them as bags full of paper prayers into the 
river. 

Of course Mauleverer was at once ap- 
plied to for an explanation; but, for the 
first time in their jaunts, this source of 
information failed them. One of the 
attendant damsels, however, on being 

« 

appealed to, told them that the priest was 
invoking the god of the river in behalf of 
the poor bridge, which had a bad pain in 
its back. 

' Well, it certainly does look as if it had 
curvature of the spine,' said Mr. Molt- 
bury. 

Their informant was a pretty girl, not- 
withstanding that her eyebrows were 
shaved and her teeth blackened. 

' She is of course married, then,' said 
Mrs. Moltbury. 

* Well, it does not always follow ; the 
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heartily, and even Augustus joined as. 
good-naturedly in the laugh as a man with 
a live eel down his back can ; but Mr. 
Moltbury did not. He did not even 
smile. And yet, generally speaking, he 

was * a fellow of infinite jest, of most 
excellent fancy.' 

Immediately on the other side of the 
bridge was situated * The Green Willow 
Tea-house,' where they refreshed them- 
selves with various good things sent from 
the legation. After this, the day being 
bright and balmy, it was very pleasant to 
sit in the balcony and watch the native 
junks paddling up the river, while the 
gentlemen indulged in the fragrant weed. 
While they were thoroughly enjoying this 
calm repose, after the fatigues of the morn- 
ing, a priest appeared on the bridge and 
began throwing what was explained to 
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them as bags full of paper prayers into the 
river. 

Of course Mauleverer was at once ap- 
plied to for an explanation; but, for the 
first time in their jaunts, this source of 
information failed them. One of the 
attendant damsels, however, on being 
appealed to, told them that the priest was 
invoking the god of the river in behalf of 
the poor bridge, which had a bad pain in 
its back. 

* Well, it certainly does look as if it had 
curvature of the spine/ said Mr. Molt- 
bury. 

Their informant was a pretty girl, not- 
withstanding that her eyebrows were 
shaved and her teeth blackened. 

' She is of course married, then,' said 
Mrs. Moltbury. 

* Well, it does not always follow ; the 
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little impostors sometimes sail under false 
colours/ said Mauleverer, who then turned 
to the subject under discussion and asked 
her point blank whether she was married 
or not. 

After a little simpering and blushingr 
she confessed that she was not, but that 
she was getting on in years and adopted 
these signs of the married state for 
respectability's sake. She was only 
twenty-eight, an age at which our own 
countrywomen would hardly consider 
themselves hopelessly relegated to the cold 
shades of old-maidenism. 

* Well, all I can say is that the Japanese 
swains about here have very bad taste, ^ 
said Mr. Moltbury. 'Perhaps she would 
give us a specimen of her accomplishments 
and favour us with a song.' 

This proposal was unanimously carried. 
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* I warn you/ said Mauleverer, * that 
the performance will be most excruciating. 
Very well then, if you will have it, all I 
can say is — in nautical language — ^look out 
for squalls !' 

After a little pressing, the moosmie con- 
sented, and was soon thrumming away at 
her guitar-strings with a flat splay-shaped 
piece of ivory instead of with her fingers. 
The symphony at an end, she lifted up her 
voice to such an altitude that a screech- 
owl might have joined in as a very re- 
spectable bass. 

The whole performance was rendered in 
the highest of head notes, and was, accord- 
ing to our variations of the diatonic scale, 
utterly tuneless. This was a sentimental 
ditty, and at its conclusion something of a 
livelier description was asked for. The 
moosmie mentally ran over her repertoire. 
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^nd then said that if they wanted some- 
thing really lively she knew just the thing 
to suit them. It was a joyous refrain 
sung on certain festive occasions, and 
would make them all merry. With this 
introduction, she struck up a most lugu- 
brious arrangement in the minor key. 

Falstaff was of opinion that a jest made 
with a sad brow was the most mirth- 
moving ; and perhaps, on this principle, 
the Japanese composer may have thought 
a festive sonor set to a sad tune the most 
jubilant. However it had an air, and 
an air too not at all unlike what is 
often heard amongst the Spanish pea- 
santry. 

Mauleverer, who had a quick ear, caught 
the tune, and that evening at the legation, 
by special desire, after dinner, he 
whistled it while Violet picked it out on 
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the piano, and then wrote it down as 
follows : 



i 



H 






t=x 



■tf-g^ 



Ejo - na • i - ka, 



Ejo - na - i - ka. 




j^-^^ 



Ejo - nai-ka, Ejo - nai-ka, Ejo - na - i - ka. 

The reader will now have some idea of a 
Japanese merry tune. To our ears it 
sounds as melancholy as the * drone of a 
Lincolnshire bagpipe ' did to Falstaff's, or 
a * lover's lute ' to Prince Hal's. It would 
have been after the heart of Jaques, who 
loved sighing better than laughing, and 
* could suck melancholy out of a song as a 
weasel sucks eggs/ 
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heartily, and even Augustus joined as- 
good-naturedly in the laugh as a man with 
a live eel down his back can ; but Mr. 
Moltbury did not. He did not even 
smile. And yet, generally speaking, he 

was * a fellow of infinite jest, of most 
excellent fancy/ 

Immediately on the other side of the 
bridge was situated * The Green Willow 
Tea-house,' where they refreshed them- 
selves with various good things sent from 
the legation. After this, the day being 
bright and balmy, it was very pleasant to 
sit in the balcony and watch the native 
junks paddling up the river, while the 
gentlemen indulged in the fragrant weed. 
While they were thoroughly enjoying this 
calm repose, after the fatigues of the morn- 
ing, a priest appeared on the bridge and 
began throwing what was explained to 
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them as bags full of paper prayers into the 
river. 

Of course Mauleverer was at once ap- 
plied to for an explanation; but, for the 
first time in their jaunts, this source of 
information failed them. One of the 
attendant damsels, however, on being 
appealed to, told them that the priest was 
invoking the god of the river in behalf of 
the poor bridge, which had a bad pain in 
its back. 

* Well, it certainly does look as if it had 
curvature of the spine/ said Mr. Molt- 
bury. 

Their informant was a pretty girl, not- 
withstanding that her eyebrows were 
shaved and her teeth blackened. 

' She is of course married, then,' said 
Mrs. Moltbury. 

* Well, it does not always follow ; the 
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CHAPTER XI. 

' SAIONARA.' 

SHIS being the last chapter in, 
which the reader will see Mr. 
Moltbury in Japan, I must 
my narrative to render Ivhat 
I feel is bat an act of justice to that 
great capitalist, distinguished politician, 
astute man of the world, and excellent 
paterfamilias. Of such a being it may 
appear strange that I have had nothing 
deeper to recoird than that he went through 
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the side of a house like a harlequin, was 
taken for a malevolent devil, played with 
toy bows and arrows, threw small eels into 
the water, etc., etc. Why chronicle this 
small beer, you may ask, when with such a 
character a plentiful supply of Imperial 
Tokay must have been on tap ? But is it 
not, I ask in my turn, the case, the strange 
case, that great men, from the earKest 
ages, are often remembered by trifles 
rather than by their achievements ? It is 
his tub more than his learning and philo- 
sophy that has preserved the name of 
Diogenes from oblivion. Socrates is better 
known to fame as a henpecked husband 
than as a profound sage. When Xantippe 
boxed his ears or emptied a vessel of dirty 
water over his intellectual head, she did 
more to immortalise his name than his two 
pupils Plato and Xenophon who minutely 
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recorded the opinions of the great sage. 
LucuUus lives in his dishes and not in his 
conquests. Pyrrhus, one of the greatest 
commanders that ever ' set a squadron in 
the field/ has handed down to posterity a 
dance invented in one of his lightest moods, 
but none of those principles of the art of 
war which he made the study of his life — 

* You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet, 

Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone % 
Of two such lessons why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one ]' 

It would seem as if the weightier actions 
of men's lives have, like Falstaff, ' an 
alacrity for sinking' into oblivion, while 
the trifles light as air continue to float in 
the bright sunshine of memory. Doctor 
Samuel Johnson is about the best -remem- 
bered man amongst Englishmen. And 
why? Mainly because he puffed and 
snorted, tapped posts as he walked along 
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Fleet Street, and snapped people's noses off 
on the smallest provocation; and not be- 
cause he produced a dictionary after eight 
years' hard work, besides his other writings, 
which made him the classic of his age. He 
wished, and no doubt he fully thought, that 
in his literary labours he was executing * a 
monument more lasting than brass, more 
exalted than the regal elevation of pyra- 
mids ' ; and the title of one of his own 
works, ' The Vanity of Human Wishes,' 
strikes the keynote of the sequel. 

For one person who knows the late 
Doctor Watts by his good works — ^his 
charity, his theological treatises — I should 
think one hundred thousand know him 
solely as the author of ' Let dogs delight,' 
and ' How doth the little busy bee.' But 
surely the irony of Fate can go no further 
in this direction than in the case of Duns 
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Scotus — 'the subtle Doctor/ as he was 
called, the founder of a system of philo- 
sophical doctrine and one of the deepest 
thinkers of his time — who has bequeathed 
his name to none but dunces. 

I have said enough on this point. Mr. 
Moltbury's character has been vindicated. 
We will now drop him for a little and pro- 
ceed with our narrative, which for the pre- 
sent more especially concerns two others of 
our dramatis personce. 

' And so the die is cast. Miss Moltbury, 
and your father has solemnly pronounced 
sentence of departure to-morrow.' 

'Yes, Mr. Mauleverer. We tried hard 
to get him to stay until the following mail, 
but politics overcome almost all papa's 
other considerations, and the reported im- 
pending general election hastens us home.' 

' And I suppose you look forward very 
much to returning home V 
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' Oh yes I We shall go straight to dear 
old Hurstenholme, and that is my favourite 
home of all. Both Gus and I were born 
there, and grandpapa, dear old grandpapa, 
never goes away from it. There is some- 
thing in the very name, too, of Hursten- 
holme so sweet and peaceful. It has 
always sounded to me like hearth and 
home. And then I know all the cottagers 
about Hurstenholme better than at any of 
the other places. I have so many dear old 
friends amongst them, and I and grandpapa 
often visit them together.' 

* Then you like the country better than 
town ?' 

' Oh yes; I am a thorough httle country 
mouse. But, oh dear I I shall have to be 
a town mouse next season. I am to come 
out, and be presented, and all that sort of 
thing.' 
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'Yes, but I daresay "all that sort of 
of thing," as you no.w rather contemptuously 
term the pomps and vanities of a London 
season, will effect a radical change in your 
notions regarding town and country. No^ 
I beg your pardon, I did not mean that* 
I think you are far too good and pure for 
that/ 

'What a short visit we seem to have 
paid here,' said Violet, changing the subject. 
' It appears only like yesterday that we 
arrived.' 

* It seems a much longer time back than 
that to me, Miss Moltbury.' 

* Oh yes, of course it does to you. 
Everything — the people, the customs, the 
buildings were so novel to us, and the 
country so lovely, that the visit has passed 
away like a dream of some fairyland. But 
to you it was all beaten track.' 
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* I don't mean in that way. I feel as if 
your visit here had lasted all my life/ 

' All your Kfe ?' 

' Yes — at least all of it worth remem- 
bering. Before your arrival I, of course^ 
existed, but ' 

*I think I ought to go and see what 
mamma's doing.' 

Nevertheless she stays. 

* I cannot reahse. Miss Moltbury, that 
you are going away to-morrow ; and that 
this is your last day in Japan/ he said, 
totally ignoring her last remark. 

' Can't you, Mr. Mauleverer V 

' No ; I cannot realise it, because, with the 

most abject moral cowardice, I shrink from 

the thoughts of it.' 

* The time has certainly passed very 
quickly and — and very pleasantly. Though 
we have only been here a few weeks I shall 
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feel very, oh, very sorry to bid farewell to 
Japan, and — and all the friends we have 
met here.' 

* Do you recollect my telling you one day 
of an execution I saw in this country, 
and with what a mournful wail that sad 
farewell word saionara came from the lips 
of the doomed wretch, and from the lips of 
the crowd all round V 

* Oh yes, I recollect it well. It was on 
the second day of our acquaintance, just 
after we met that little moosmie, as we 
were on our way to ' 

Here Violet paused, blushed, and be- 
came much absorbed in an examination of 
a wild flower she held in her hand. She 
was conscious of having betrayed too vivid 
a recollection, too tender a treasuring up 
of the words which had fallen from him. 

* Well, do you recollect how I went on to 
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.«ay that I thought the word saionara the 
saddest-sounding farewell word in any 
language V 

* I ihinh I do.' 

She was more on her guard now. 

' It will sound sadder than ever to me 
to-morrow/ 

' Will it, Mr. Mauleverer V 

Her voice trembles too much for her to 
trust herself to more than commonplace 
rejoinder. 

* Yes, it will sound like the knell of my 
happiness in this fair country/ he goes on. 

Her head bends lower over the wild 
■flower, and a tear-drop glistens on its petals. 

'And so it will be/ he says, watching 
her with intense earnestness. 

She usually treats flowers, even the com- 
monest ones, as if they were endowed with 
Animal life and feeling, and yet her 
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trembling fingers are ruthlessly tearing this 
wild one to pieces. 

' Do you know, Miss Moltbury, I acci- 
dentally came across some lines of Words- 
worth's a few days ago, and they have 
been running in my head ever since/ 

' Running in my head ' was bad. Mau- 
leverer should have said * found an echo in 
my heart,' or something of that sort. But, 
in truth, he was not an experienced traveller 
along 'the primrose path of dalliance.' 
Fresh from the playing-fields of Eton, he 
had embarked for foreign service, on which 
he had remained ever since — a space of 
some six or seven years — and tempting 
sirens do not abound on the foreign stations 
of the British army. 

' Have they, Mr. Mauleverer % They 
must have made a great impression upon 
you, then.' 
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*Yes, they have. They sound more 
sweet to me than any lines I ever heard. 
They would not have done so, however, 
seven weeks ago. Would you like to hear 
them V 

' Yes ; but do you know them by 
heart r 

' Oh, thoroughly : 

' " A molei by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye, 
Fair as a star when only one 
Is shining in the sky.'* ' 

New to the business, and feeling very 
much in earnest over it, his voice trembles, 
and a pause ensues. She is pale and 
flushed by turns. History repeats itself 
in her cheeks. The war of the Red and 
White Roses is being fought there again ; 
a.nd a fairer field for the struggle they could 
not have had. The white rose gains the 
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day ; the red one flees from the cheeks and 
takes refuge in the beating heart. 

* Henceforth, as long as I live, I shall be,, 
from a floral point of view, a true Buona- 
partist,* says Mauleverer. 

' A Buonapartist T 

' Yes ; my favourite flower, the emblem of 
my devotion, shall always be the violet.' 

Like an echo-and a very disagreeable 
one to Mauleverer's ears — ^Mrs. Moltbury'& 
voice was heard : * Violet 1* 

' Oh, there's mamma calling I' 

And, worse still, there was * mamma * 
coming. 

The seance was concluded. 

^ ^ ^ m * 

The morrow comes, and the sad hour of 
parting has arrived. On the deck of the 
P. & O. steamer, bound for Hong-Kong, 
stand Mr. Moltbury, his wife, his son, hi» 
daughter, and Mauleverer. 
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* Good-bye, Mr. Mauleverer/ says Mrs. 
Moltbury, in kind, affectionate tones, and 
not without a certain dimness of eye. 
* Now remember your promise that our 
acquaintance — friendship, I mean — is to be 
renewed directly you return home.' 

'I shall not forget it, Mrs. Moltbury^ 
Good-bye, Mr. Moltbury.' 

' Good-bye, Mauleverer. God bless you, 
my dear fellow I Wherever we are in Old 
England when you return, there a hearty 
welcome awaits you. I never shall forget 
your kindness to me and mine during our 
stay in this fair and interesting country .. 
Manet altd mente repostum. 

' " The bridegroom may forget the bride 

Was made his wedded wife yestreen ; 
The monarch may forget the crown 

That on his head an hour has been ; 
The mother may forget the child 

That smiles sae sweetly on her knee ; 
But 111 remember thee, Glencaim, 

And a' that thou hast done for me." ' 
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There is a true earnest ring in Mr. Molt- 
bury's tones, especially as, in his deep, sonor- 
ous voice, he repeats the last two lines. 

Violet stands beside her father, but Mau- 
leverer passes her over and takes Augustus 
next. She shall have his last farewell 
word. 

' Good-bye, Gus.' 

' Bye-bye, Reggy, old fellow. One good 
turn deserves another. You showed me 
Yedo : I'll show you London when you 
come home, for you will have quite forgot- 
ten all about it by then, I should think.* 

* Good-bye, Miss Moltbury.' 

In silence a cold, trembling, white little 
hand is held out, and disappears for several 
moments in a large, sunburnt one. 

^ Saionara.' 

The word is little more than whispered 
by him. For one moment two truthful blue 
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eyes, lustrous with tears, look up to his, 
and softly and sadly two trembling Ups 
pronounce : 
' Saionara: 
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CHAPTER XII. 

' THE LOVER AND THE POET.' 

2 OR just one more chapter, sym- 
pathetic reader, let us linger in 
Japan with the disconsolate 
lover, wearing his ' crown of sorrow,' which 
the poet teUs us is ' remembering happier 
things.' 

The country he once thought so bright 
and so beautiful has now apparently, to 
him, drifted into the wintry arctic circle, 
where one long night wraps it in gloom. 
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To him it. is no lonorer the Land of the 
Rising Sun. It's sun for ever sunk below 
the horizon, together with the good ship 
which bore that precious freight away from 
him. ' Good ' ship ? No, cruel ship ; for 
thinks he, with the maid in Bedlam who 'so 
mournfully did sing ' : 

* Oh, crael, cruel was the ship that bore my love 
from me !' 

And yet how he envied every living 
creature on board that ship, down to the 
very cockroaches which crawled in her 
hold I For, 

* Heaven is there 
Where Juliet lives ; and every cat, and dog, 
And little mouse, every unworthy thing, 
Live there in heaven, and may look on her.' 

Mauleverer, however, was not the one 
to play Romeo or any other bUghted 
being, in public, and, amongst his brother 

officers and in general society, he was 
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to all appearance the same a^eeable 

compound of cleverness and horihomie as 

he had ever been ; and none of his friends, 

not even the most intimate ones, suspected 

that they had a Komeo in their midst. He 

was certainly more addicted to solitude now 

than had been his wont ; but this was ex- 
plained to their entire satisfaction by his 

announcement that he was studying for the 

Staff College, which, I beg to add, was, on 

his part, nothing but a 9*itse cPamour to rid 

himself of importunity when he wished to 

indulge in ' sweet melancholy' alone. 

One afternoon, while riding forth from 

the camp on a solitary jaunt into the 

country, fond memory brought around him 

the light of that particular day when 

Violet had cheered with her sweet presence 

that poverty-stricken little shop in Curio 

Street. In a moment the horse's head 
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was turned^ and the animal, instead of 
being allowed to walk lazily along a rural 
path, with the reins on his neck, and no 
objection on the part of his rider to a quiet 
little browse now and then, where the grass 
looked irresistibly fresh, found himself pro- 
pelled at a smart trot towards the town. 
In a quarter of an hour Mauleverer drew 
up in front of the small shop, in which, to 
his great satisfaction, he saw the identical 
old woman, squatted close beside her char- 
coal box, smoking her tiny pipe. 

' Ohio^ ohamesanj said Mauleverer, as 
he threw his right leg over his horse's 
shoulders, and slid off the saddle. 

The rank of the old woman's foreign 
customers seldom soared above that of 
private soldiers, or sailors before the mast, 
and her responsive ' Ohioy doiiesan/ was 
couched in the meekest and most tremu- 
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lous of tones. Then, with the sad humiKty 
of conscious poverty, she went on to ex- 
plain that she had no valuable old lacquer or 
carved ivory, such as the donesan doubtless 
wanted, but only a few knickknacks of 
bamboo and camphor wood, not worthy of 
his notice. 

Notwithstanding this humble disclaimer, 
the visitor, after throwing the reins of his 
steed over a post, entered, sat down on the 
•matting beside the hibachi, smiled re-assur- 
ingly, and in kind tones asked to see her 
ware. In five minutes he had purchased 
as much as the old woman had sold in as 
many weeks, after which he felt justified in 
broaching the subject he had come to talk 
about. 

On being asked if she remembered the 
fair-haired little Tcjin moosmie with the 
blue eyes, the old woman raised her skinny 
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arms, clasped her hands, and said she could 
never forget her ; that she was more beau- 
tiful than the deities from whom the 
ancestors of the Mikado had sprung; 
more dazzling than Tensho-Daijiu, the sun- 
god himself; and purer than the snow 
which rested on the top of holy Fusiyama. 
Then finally the old woman apologised for 
not having sooner recognised in her present 
visitor the dojiesan who had accompanied 
this ray of light on that ever to be remem- 
bered occasion. 

' Oh, you dear old girl ! ' observed 
Mauleverer in delight, as he pulled out 
his cigar-case and settled himself comfort- 
ably down for a chat. 

The old woman politely handed him a 
piece of live charcoal with the sugar-tongs- 
like little implement, and then, at Maul- 
everer's instigation, lighted up her own pipe. 
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Mauleverer's cigar was a No. 1 Manilla, 
the laigest size manufa<;tured, and ifc was 
smoked to the bitter end before he took 
his departure. The number of pipes the 
old woman got through defies computa- 
tion.* If there be any truth in the saying 
that a person's ears burn when he or she is 
the subject of conversation, how poor little 
Violet's delicate ' Moltbury ear ' must have 
tingled I And how — ^if it did and Mrs. 
Moltbury were by — the poor child must 
have been taken to task for not guarding 
the family relic more jealously from atmos- 
pheric and solar influences I 

Before taking his leave, Mauleverer 
asked for the little boy who had first 
attracted her attention by lighting up the 
tiny fireworks at the hibachi^ and was 

* The bowl of a Japanese pipe holds only sufficient 
for three or four whiflfs. 
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told that he was down the street flying 
his kite. A shrill hail from his grand- 
mother soon brought him in, and when he 
at once recognised the customer as the 
doneaan who had come with the beautiful 
lady, Mauleverer thought him just the very 
nicest little boy he had ever met in or out 
of Japan, and patted his little beeswaxed 
top-knot quite afiectionately. 

From that day that boy's kite surpassed 
all others in the street. 

This was by no means our friend's last 
visit to the lowly curio-shop and prosperity 
now brightened the little home. Many a 
subsequent cigar was smoked, and many a 
chat on that one sweet absorbing subject 
was enjoyed with the old woman. She 
was the only one he spoke to about Violet. 
Surely the mind of the lover is as un- 
fathomable as that of the poet. How else 
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are we to account for Mauleverer s strange 
conduct in choosing an old Japanese oka- 
mesan with whom to hold sweet com- 
munion on so sacred a subject ? 

In the first bitterness of his desolation, 
Mauleverer not finding much solace in 
society, sought it in books. Unlike that 
hero of Charles Lever's — Harry Lorrequer, 
I think — whose first act on obtaining his 
commission was to make a bonfire of all 
his school-books, Mauleverer had brought 
away many of his on foreign service. 
Amongst others was his old school Horace, 
annotated, thumbed, and profusely illus- 
trated with caricatures of masters and 
school-fellows. Purely because Horace 
was he7' father's favourite Latin poet, 
Mauleverer would often dip into these 
pages, and think with a sad sigh of those 
happy days when Mr. Moltbury had 
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quoted so frequently from them. Hardly an 
ode, a satire, or an epistle was there with- 
out a line or an expression to remind him 
of some incident hallowed by something 
^Ae had said or done. For instance, there 
was the allusion to Haofna and her love- 
blinded swain Balbinus which made Maul- 
everer think with a deep-drawn sigh of 
that day when the old woman had failed 
to invoke the aid of her idol by means of 
her papier-mdche missiles, and she had 
turned bitter disappointment into joy with 
kind words and money — bless her warm 
heart ! Then he would come across another 
line which Mr. Moltbury had fitted to 
some occasion when she had done or said 
something else, and so on. 

It was while one day thus raking up the 
tender past through the medium of Horace 
that Mauleverer renewed his acquaintance 
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with a line which Mr. Moltbury had not 
quoted, but which fired his (Mauleverer's) 
love-tortured brain with an idea— a poetical 
idea. 

And here I would fain pause to shelter 
this young man, as in the preceding 
chapter I sheltered Mr. Moltbury, behind 
the examples, or opinions, or fates of great 
men. To begin with Shakespeare — that 
consummate master of human nature — 

does he not over and over again instance 
the proneness of lovers to vent their feel- 
ings in poetry ? As the stricken child 
flies to the arms of its mother for consola* 
tion, so does the victim pierced by Cupids 
shaft fly to the arms of Calliope. Does 
not even that normally unromantic, rattling 
misogamist, Benedick, woo the gentle Muse 
at the same time he woos the sprightly 
Beatrice ? That he is not successful in 
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his poetical efforts, and has to abandon 
them with the remark that he was * not 
bom under a rhyming planet,' is beside the 
question. He makes the attempt, and 
that is enough for my argument. 

What is the first exclamation uttered by 
the * fantastical ' Don Adriano de Armado 
when he discovers that he is in love ? 
Why, * Assist me some extemporal god of 
rhyme 1' 

Again, in ' Midsummer-Night's Dream,' 
does not the immortal bard class lunacy, 
love, and poetry altogether ? — 

'The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact.' 

* Lovers are given to poetry,' says 
Touchstone, in * As You Like It.* But of 
all his characters it is * the melancholy 
Jaques ' through whom Shakespeare speaks 
most forcibly on this point : 
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* And then the lover, 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress' eye-brow.' 

This might have suggested to Maul- 
everer an ode to the Moltbury ear. But 
it did not. 

Orlando, in the same play, is a striking 
example of this infatuation. He aflSxes a 
copy of his verses to every tree he comes 
across, with the industry of a bill-sticker. 

* Hang there, my verse, in witness of my love,' 

he observes, as he ornaments the trunk of 
some tree with an ode to Rosalind. 

' Scribere jussit amor,' says Ovid, and 
he was well versed in lovers' ways. Pe- 
trarch But why proceed further \ I 

have quoted enough to establish, both in 
fact and fiction, precedent for Mauleverer. 

The line in Horace which had tempted 
him to cool his burning passion by a 
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plunge into the pure Pierian spring was as 
follows : 

* Tecum vivere amem, tecum obeam libens ;' 

which means, fair reader, 

* With thee I would love to live, with thee I would 
wilKngly die.' 

The idea entertained by Mauleverer was 
to write a poem in the style of Byron's 
* Maid of Athens/ but instead of the 
Greek Zciii /uov, cac; ayairio at the end 
of each stanza, he would have 'Tecum 
vivere amem, tecum obeam libens.' An 
insuperable difficulty soon presented itself. 
It was absolutely indispensable that he 
should have a rhyme to the last syllable of 
' libens/ but unfortunately all the words in 
our language phonetically fit for the pur- 
pose were most abominably unsuited to 
the refined requirements of poetry. Pens 
— dens — hens — wens. What could an 
amatory poet make out of such words as 
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these ? What> however, if he perpetrated 
an outrage on Horace's Asclepiad-Chori- 
ambic metre and transposed the last two 
words so as to conclude the line with the 
possibly more convenient syllable * am ' ? 

' I shall only be using/ observed Maul- 
everer, ' what every poet avails himself of 
under circumstances of extreme difficulty — 

' Poetical license, which means, should he want it, he 
Does what he chooses with grammar or quantity.' 

That this couplet was quite original, and 
produced on the spur of the moment, proves 
that Mauleverer possessed a certain facility 
of rhyming, if his genius were only allowed 
free scope. To be sure, the very first 
syllable was metrically wrong, and the 
syntax was not absolutely faultless ; but so 
far from these being blemishes they were 
positive proprieties, inasmuch as they most 
consistently exemplified the license he was 
defining. To exemplify and define in the 
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same sentence is surely a literary killing of 
two birds with, one stone, highly creditable 
to the performer. 

The outrage on Horace was accordingly 
perpetrated, and the line was made to con- 
clude with the syllable ' am/ Worse and 
worse. 

Kam — cram — ham — ^jam — sham — Sam 
— and I fear Mauleverer terminated the un- 
tunable string with another monosyllable 
of a similar sound, pronounced with con- 
siderable energy. ^ Monarchs are less 
imperious than rhymes/ and Mauleverer 
bowed his head to the veto they placed on 
this particular poetical attempt. 

The Latin Jonah which had brought his 
frail bark into a sea so hopelessly beset 
with shoals and quicksands was thrown 
overboard, and he determined to adhere to 
the English channel He would follow 
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Pope's advice, and make the sojind an echo 
to the sense. He would sigh forth his 
plaint in a series of deep-drawn spondees, 
and then in dactyls he would — why, Violet 
itself was a dactyl. His verse should be 
all dactyls — sweet dactyls I 

He had not had, before making this 
discovery, the slightest idea that a dactyl 
was such a beautiful thing. Yes, the dac- 
tyllic measure was the one for his muse. 
His ode to her should be written in the 
metre rendered sweet by her own sweet 
name. No, nothing but dactyls now. * In 
liquid Unes mellifluously bland,' his poem 
should run its smooth dactyllic course after 
the manner of — 

* Weary way-wanderer, lonely and sick at heart,' etc. 

Let us now, for a period, take leave of 
Reginald Mauleverer, as in this lover's 
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mood he is not the manly and lively com- 
panion the reader has, I hope, hitherto 
found him. When next we meet him, it 
will be in Old England, and let us hope we 
shall then find Reginald himself again. 

' L'amour est Thistoire de la vie des 
femmes ; c'est un episode dans celle des 
hommes,' wrote Madame de Stael; and 
Byron said exactly the same thing : 

' Man's love is of man's life a thing apart, 
'Tis woman's whole existence.' 

In spite, however, of Madame de Stael 
and Byron, che sard, sard,. We shall see 
whether or no this love, which now bums 
so fiercely in Mauleverer's heart, will turn 
out to be, after all, only an episode in, a 
thing apart from, his life; and, on the 
other hand, we shall also see whether the 
love Violet now gives in return for his 
will prove the history of her life, her 
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whole existence, or merely the passing' 
fancy of a young girl. 

We must not, however, expect too much 
from poor little Violet. Let us remember 
the Unes the great French king wrote, as 
the result of his own experiences : 

* Souvent femme varie ; 
Bien fol est qui s'y fie.' 

And if a powerful king found woman 
fickle, shall the son of a younger son — a 
simple esquire — ^fare better ? What chance 
is there of his so rivetting the affections of 
one of the variable sex that they will 
remain fixed on him through 'all the temp - 
tations to forget, which the possession of 
beauty, youth, and wealth will draw 
around her ? 
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